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THOUGHTS. 


BY ELLEN BURROUGHS. 


HE morning brought a stranger 
to my door. 
I know not whence such feet as his 
may Stray, 
From what still hights, along what star-set way. 
A child he seemed, yet my eyes fell before 
His eyes Olympian. I did implore 
Him enter, linger but one golden day 
To bless my house. He passed, he might not stay, 


And though I call with tears he comes no more. 


At noon there stole a beggar to my gate, 

Of subtle tongue, the porter he beguiled, 

His creeping, evil steps my house defiled. 

I flung him scornful alms, I bade him straight 

To leave me. Swift he clutched my fee and smiled, 


Yet went not forth, nor goes, despite my hate. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND OHAUTAUQUA. 

The little city between the Framinghams 
has gathered tu itself the dignity suited to its 
years. Its forest avenues are as cool and in- 
viting as ever, while its shade trees have ex- 
panded and its cottages have become some- 
what mossgrown. But its residents seem to 
have perennial youth, while their numbers 
increase from year to year. 

The annual two weeks’ session opened 
auspiciously Tuesday, July 18. We say au- 
spiciously now, though for a little time it did 
not seem so. Great preparations for illumina- 
tion were made that day, long rows of many- 
colored Chinese lanterns were hung ready to 
make a scene of fairyland. But on a sudden, 
about 6 P.M. the windows of heaven were 
opened, and when the clouds rolled away an 
hour later the only remains of those lanterns 
were little heaps of sodden paper in the mud. 
Then the setting sun gave a brief exhibition 
of light and color which showed how mean a 
rival to his glory is the Chinese lantern. 

But in spite of the storm just passed, and 
the wet streets, about 1,300 persons, most of 
them resident on the grounds, gathered to the 
opening evening exercises and an enjoyable 
concert by the Tennyson Concert Company. 
The next morning after the rain was redolent 
with fragrant airs and radiant with sunshine 
through the trees and melodious with songs 
of birds, and the promise of that day has 
been fulfilled with each succeeding day. 

The program is similar in its general features 
to those of preceding years. There are chil- 
dren’s classes, normal classes for Bible study 
by those of all ages, chorus, gymnastic and 
teachers’ ciasses. Some topics, as health, 
history and philosophy, have gained new 
prominence. Instruction characterizes the 
day lectures, while the evenings are given 
entirely to musical and stereopticon entertain- 
ments and tableaux. 

The program contains quite a number of 
names familiar to Chautauquans for the last 
dozen yeurs. There are Drs. Hurlbut and 
Dunning and Mr. Leon H. Vincent. Hon. 
B. B. Johnson, the president, puts his energy 
and heart into the assembly and keeps it well 
in hand. Other names have become known 
there more recently, but are bearing a large 
part of its burden. Professor Boyd has a large 
and enthusiastic chorus. Miss Annie 8S. 
Harlow is a great favorite with the children. 
Professor Munro has large audiences at his 
lectures on medixvyal history. 
Miller gives daily lectures on 
health topics. Mr. T.V. Powderly has spoken 
on The Relations of Organized Labor to 
the Country. There are special days for 
temperance, the children, the C. L. 8S. C., 
the G. A. R. and the Massachusetts State 
Grange. One can take in as much of the in- 
tellectual feast and the entertainments as he 
pleases, while all the time nature offers attrac- 
tions sufficient to satisfy any reasonable de- 
sires of the seeker for summer rest. D. 


_ 


AN OMINOUS TREND. 


At the Roseland Park celebration of July 4 
Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court sharply arraigned the trusts and com- 
bines, and pointed out how the tendency 
toward organization menaces individual in- 
dependence: 


The business men are becoming the slaves 
of the combine, the laborers of the trades 
union and organization, Through the land 
the idea is growing that the individual is 
nothing and that the organization, and then 
the State, is everything; and we have the 
fancy sketch of the dreamer of a supposed 
ideal State, in which the individual has no 
choice of lot or toil, but is moved about 
according to the supposed superior wisdom 
of the organized mass; and this, we are told, 
is the liberty for which the ages have toiled 
and for which human blood has crimsoned 


series of 
Professor 





the earth. As against this servitude and 
sacrifice of individual liberty [I wish to 
enter my earnest protest. The great Master 
divined the powers and possibilities of our 
nature when He dethroned priests and 
prelates and bade each soul stand face to 
face alone with its God. In every century 
humanity has looked forward through tears 
to a better day to come and has asserted, as 
the ideal yet to be attained, the liberty 
of the individual. Is it not bartering away 
the experiences of the past, are we not sell- 
ing our birthright for a mess of pottage, 
when we encourage, or even tolerate, the 
domination of the combine, when we look 
in silence upon the growing servitude of the 
individual to the organization? 
—_ 

It is becoming painfully evident to a non- 
Christian philosophy that the finite cannot 
explain the infinite. Hands are reaching out 
for the infinities. Indeed, men are surer of 
the infinite than of the finite. The mind finds 
a universe on its hands when it takes up an 


atom.—F’. W. Gunsaulus. 





A NOVELTY to some people who are not at present 
familiar with its value, but our friends have been 
using it for thirty years and regard the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk as a household 
necessity. Sold by grocers and druggists. 


HUNDREDS of people write, ‘It is impossible to 
describe the good Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done me.” 
It will be of equal help to you. 





Subscribers’ Column. 





Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (evght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per msertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 

Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Kev. Clayton Welles. Only 15 ve from grounds 
but away from dust, noise ana crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


For BRent.—Furnished,a modern ten-room dwelling, 
with stable, in Somerville, adjvining Cambridge, one 
mile from Harvard College. Near electric and steam 
cars. Contains clergyman’s library. Terms low. Ad- 
dress Lenox, this office. 

A Graduate of Mt Me Holy. oke would like to 
secure a position, in or near Boston, where her educa 
tion will be useful. She desires to board at her home, 
ten miles out of the city. Address L, Congreyationalist, 
Boston. 

For Sale.—In New Haven, Ct., a beautiful home. 
House contains 14 rooms. Supplied with splendid water, 
gas, furnace, laundry and conservatory, all in fine order. 
Barn and coachman’s room. Corner lot. street cars pass 
the door. Near college grounds. For particulars, ad- 
dress Dr. H. W. Clapp, Westfield, Mass. 

A Young katy would like some kind of remunera- 
tive emp:oyment during the summer vacation, either as 
an amanuensis, copyist, or companion to some lady who 
requires attention. Can give the very best reference. 
Address Student, ox 723, Spencer, Mass. 


CHURCH 
| CARPETS. 


feften) In connection with our wholesale 
a : i we are t 

to sell CA BPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit Sreperpansenes, 


‘OHN H PRAY, SONS & 60, 


Wholesale and sactasn CARPET? 
and St. w2Reee! 


658 Washington St, aSRbee!'s:., Boston. 



























BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOQUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST. | 
ais WABASH -AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH BEMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Charch Architect, 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Posite 
Providence B. RB. Station, Boston 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churehes 

enabels him fo save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pry 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will ye 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of 4 
request so to do. 


Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling, 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 











Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 
HENRY 8S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
BO Kove St., New York. 
BosTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
C H U R C H folding & stationary seat, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 

SETTEES, ETC. 
SEATINGS PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished, 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°32; 194s. 


New York, 











Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘New voruc wy. 











IMPROVED 


HURCH CUSHIGN 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo 
samples and prices. 
Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and $2 Canal Street, Boston. 








THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 


Wheel tors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 


conceivable ure. Ca’ ues 
tres Please state a 
BEFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


cHurcn LIGHT 
ae olor eteces 








it manit designs. Send size of 
circular & estimate. mS li 
discount to churches & the t 


1.P. FRING, Pearl BtyNeTe 


\VORABLY KNOWN S 
ey E neh soneo $0501826. 
— rs co. Py UNE, 


WEST-TR an vSe: LEMETAL 


CHIMES, Erc. Sealab uPRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every Seaeeenee, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin, Addre 
BLAKE BELL co., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH BELL LS eeu 


eanane seh eests Siti ei Ritiome, ao MD 


Established 1857. 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


No spectacle is more incongruous than a 
selfish minister. If such a person as a trav- 
eler puts on airs, attempts to lord it over 
the rest of the passengers, consumes an un- 
due proportion of the attention of the offi- 
ce:s, keeps more seats than he is entitled 
to. attempts to give directions to stage- 
coaches and excursions in parties of which 
be is but ove, he is a benefactor of the 
man race who rises up to teach such a 
min his place whether the offender be 
priest, parson or minvister. : 
Clergymen sometimes are guilty of gross 
discourtesy by taking possession of public 
parlors, ¢ ibins of ships and drawing-room 
cars for religious purposes without the con- 
sent of others. An attempt was made thus 
to take possession of the cabin of an ocean 
steamer for a Methodist love feast, on the 
ground that it would give passengers an 
opportunity to hear religious experiences, 
but there were ministers enough on board 
who understood the proprieties to insist 
that the vecupation of the cabin tor two 
religious services was enough. : 

One fanatic went through a smoking car 
warning the men against the evils of smok- 
ing and was roughly handled. A minister is 
not required to be obsequious, or to allow 
others to infringe upon bis rights with im 
punity, but he should endeavor to avoid 
even the appearance of selfishness —Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 





BURNAP—BINNIE—In Hartford, Ct., June 20, by Rev. 
S. B. Forbes, Rev. Irving A. Burnap of Monterey and 
Annie Binnie of Hartford, Ct. 








Deaths. 


( (he charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
niditional line ten cents, counting eight words to a dine. The 
movey should be sent with the notice.) 





DARLING—In Dedham, July 21, Eliza Lord Darling, 
aged 56 yrs., 8 mos. 

HEATON—In Machias, Me., July 8, Deacon Isaac Heaton, 
aged 73 yrs. 

HURTER—In Hyde Park, July 24, Elizabeth G., wife of 
George C. Hurter, aged 79 yrs., missionary at Beirut, 
syria, from 1841 to 1864, 

WASHBURN—In Worcester, July 19, Charles F. Wash- 
burn, vice-president and secretary of the Washburn 
& Moen Manufacturing Co. and prominent in the 
Plymouth Church, aged 66 yrs. 





OLIVER HAYDEN. 


Mr. Oliver Hayden of East Granby, Ct., died at Hay- 
dens, in Windsor, Ct., July 15, aged 85 yrs. He was born 
at Haydens, where his ancestors, who were among the 
first settlers in Connecticut, had lived from the first. 
He was the fourth of a family of eleven children, was 
baptized under the * Half Way Covenant” in the Con- 
gregational Church (organized 1630), had ancestors in 
that church in every generation, attended its first ses- 
sion of the Sunday school 1819. At home had a Puritan 
training, including the keeping of the Sabbath (not the 
caricature Puritan Sunday), and lived and died a worthy 
representative of the Puritan of former days. 

After he reached his majority he married and settled 
at Kast Granby, where he was a successtul farmer. He 
hada family of six children—a widow and two children 
survive him—was a member of the Congregational 
church for fifty years, for many years a superintendent 
of her Sunday school and one of ‘her deacons. He prac- 
ticed “total abstinence from all that can intoxicate” 
from early manhood and was a consistent advocate of 
every good work in the church and in the community. 
The testimony of his neighbors is that his influence has 
ever been salutary in the community. One says, “Iam 
a better man for the influence of Mr. Hayden.” An- 
other,“ I would never swear where Mr. Hayden was 
and burt his feelings.” It is said that this man would 
leave weeding his tobacco bed Sunday and go out of 
sight when it was time for Mr. Hayden to go & on his 
way to meeting. One of his neighbors says that for 
forty years “he did not average one Sunday in a year 
that he did not pass my house on his way to meeting.” 

When in the midst of the activities of life he escaped 
much of the turmoil and anxieties which fall to the lot 
of most men, and when he had reached the age of four- 
score he said to the writer, “I think that I never en- 
joyed life better than now.” After a partial recovery 
a & severe sickness last winter the way was open 
or him to return to the old homestead at Haydens, 
which had become vacant by the death of his eldest 
ra (aged 91 yrs.). Here for a few weeks he waited at 
= 1ome of his childhood, from which he had followed to 
1e grave the parents and more than half the other in- 
mates. His end was peace. J. 


MRS. SARAH A. C. DODGE, 

nad Manchester, N, H., eutered into rest July 5, 1893, in 
Med seventieth year. She had been a devout member of 
Chris ongregational church over fifty years, and was a 
wha stian of many rare qualities; ever a devoted, lovin, 
bs e and mother. self-sacrificing and self-forgetful at a 
ua Al hough a great sufferer for many years she 
ad wonderful courage and patience, her constant prayer 


ae nating, not sy will, be done.” A husband and 
en y C 
survive eee” or whom she has labored unceasingly, 
A sweet and patient graee 
A look of firm endurance true and tried, 
Of suffering y~ o> hae rests on her face, 


So pure, so glo: 


REPLENISH during this summer your 


Railroads and Excursicns. 





Sunday 
® School 

Library 

WE have more time to give to library orders, 
thus insuring special care and promptness. 


YOU have more time for reading and passing 
upon books, which we send you on approval. 
YOUR LIBRARIAN has more tiene for rearrang- 

ing and cataloguing his library. 


Our Lis Over 600 Titles 


Of approved books is now ready, revised to May, 
1892. Jt contains the cream of recently issued 
books for Sunday School Libraries, the publi- 
cations of all reputable houses as well as our 
own. Every book in the list has been read and 
approved by our reading committee. THE 
LIST, invaluable to every Sunday School Li- 
brary Committee, will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 


Our Own Latest Publications 


include 4 books good for Sunday School Librarves. 
THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH. 
Julia McNair Wright. 81.50. 
A powerfully written Temperance Story. 
JACK, JR. Sally Campbell. &1.50. 
A Wide-Awake Schoolboy Story. 
TWO VOLUNTEER MISSIONARIES. 
$1.25. 
A Thrilling Story of Pioneering in the Dakotas. 
ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS. 
Charles M. Sheldon. 90 cents. 
A Story of Dramatic Interest for Young Men. 











Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


TQ. MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are = :-_ 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderateoutlay. If you cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 








C"THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


V Sie PARTIUES for the World’s Fair, 








Niagara Falls and Washington, one Aug. 7, the other 
first-class. For particulars 


28. Everythin. 
if CROSLEY, Springfield, Mass. 


Aug. 
address Mr. F. 8. 





HOLY LAND PARTY, August 30th. 
ROUND THE WORLD, August 23d. 
WORLD'S FAIR every week; send for 
gram and mention tour wanted. H. GAZE & 
SONS, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all. baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 





en, Teachers, Students & Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation, Camp- 
ing by the Ocean, on CAPE CoD, should address— 
Manager of Ballston Heights, Truro Pp, O., Mass. 


“CALS PAR 


THE 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


ExXCcURSions. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
JUDSON&CO. 


227 Washington St. Boston. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 
Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Cler, 








Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Ke- 
coy enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
' R Oo is one of the finest specimens of Colunia 
| Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Columbian Exposition. 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Oscar G. Barron, Maunager), at which our par- 
ties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
ciass, only four stories in hight, spiendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and expused to the lake breezes, is 
unexcelied, Passengers are landed at a station only a 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
pave, and the purest Wisconsin ice is also sup- 
plied. , 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 





| dining cars, run through to the hotel without change, 


While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable: 

July 22, 26 and 29. 

August 4, 5, 8, 12, 15, 16. 19, 23, 25, 26 and 29. 

We aiso have frequent trains including transportation, 
Pullman berth and meals oniy, without hotel accommo- 
dations. 


(Send for descriptive book. 
KAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


On and after July 10, 1893 (Sundays excepted) a 


Special Quick Train 


Will leave Causeway Street Passenger Station, Boston, 
at 11.00 A. M., arriving at 


SARATOGA 


4.50 FP. M. 


Elegant Buffet Palace Parlor Cars. 


Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through without 
change. 

For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars or 
further information, apply at 250 Washington St., 
orat Passenger Station, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. BR. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 








baths, Send for illustrated circular. 








Mrs. L. E. B. 


. The Old Reliable Standard Pen, 


No. 048, 


STERBROOK S FALCON 





26 John St., N. Y, 


150 OTHER STYLES. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 


ie, 


Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST MT8 STREET, N. Y. 


Sits 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ul.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10i.paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 








MAINE. 
MAINE, YARMOUTH. 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 
Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rev. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 

BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of stud comoiete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 

Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 

Elective English Course. Term — Sept. 21. 

Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFF’S. Opens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 
spectus. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW YORK. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
oston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 


pal, Montvale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Groton, Mass. lth year. Certificate admits to 
several colleges. Free tuition at Williams, Bowdoin 
and Wabash. Elocution, Art. Music and Shorthand 
specialties. ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL ED- 
uecation. The Durant Gymnasium (B. Y. W.C. A.) 
offers unequaled facilities. 9 instructors, besides 
Hassy lecturers. For farther particulars address 

OPE W. NAREY, Director, Berkeley Street, cor- 
ner of Appleton, Boston. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 
14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 
tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ub- 
servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 
spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEI1Y 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
ees. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 
Master. 








NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARy, 
Saratoga Springs, X- Y. Superior facilities iy, 
the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music 
Painting, esthetic and social cuiture. 39th year pe 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. i Pres, 





NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N.Y. Three Full Courses of Study, 1p 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building wit, 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. », 


1893. Send for Cottons. 
E. 8S. FRISBEE, D. D., President, 





NEW YORK, NEWRURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
2600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 
Nearly ali foud parents make the same mistake 
with their boys—they wil] not send them away from 
home till too late. School age is eight. 
My pamphiet argues the question. Free; ond pareuts 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR, 








OHIO. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 








OHIO, GAMBIER. 
KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
G bier, Ohio. The health, habits and manners 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA. 


DOW ACADEMY, 


Franconia, N.H. High grade of scholarship, yet 
has special course for backward students. Prepares 
for college. $150 for a year. For catalogue address 
Principal F. W. ERNST, A. M., Franconia, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, PEMBROKE. . 


PEMBROKE ACADEMY, 
Pembroke, N. H. The 75th year will begin Tues- 
day, August 22. Entrance examination Monday, 
August 21. For catalogue, address 
ISAAC WALKER, A. M., Principal. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, MONT VERNON. 


McCOLLO/1 INSTITUTE, 


Mont Vernon, N.H. A family boarding school 
for ten boys, ina beautiful mountain village, 50 miles 
from Boston. Thorough preparation for College and 
Business. Personal instruction. Backward boys 
rapidly advanced. 

JOHN B. WELCH, A. M., Principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADETIY, 
Derry, N.H. The first term of the 79th year of 
Pinkerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 per term of thirteen weeks. Hoard at 
Hildreth Hall, $3.50 to #4 00 at week. For Cata- 
logues apply to the Principal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretary B. F. Parsons. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAHAM. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 
Artand Music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior advantages at moderate expense. 77th year 
opens Sept. 13. For Catalogue address Rev. Wm. 
. NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LEICESTER. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY. 


Thorough fitting for colleges and technical schools 
and preparation for business. Well equipped labora- 
tories and gymnasium. Delightful location. Ex- 
penses moderate. Both sexes. Fall term begins 
Sept. 5. Address 

CORWIN F. PALMER, A. M., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


’ School of the highest grade. 6th year begins 
h. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. rtificate admits to various colleges, 

REE NEW BUILDINGS: 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
libraries and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
t, including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly titted Infirmary. Kesident 
se 


trained nu: 
DINING HALL, unexcelied in beauty of structure. 
All buildings heated by steam Ample playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 











NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADETIIY, 

Meriden, N. H. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ #100 plan” Send forcatalogue. The fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HASIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SETFi- 
inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 

artment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 

odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catelonne to the 
President, Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms $500. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 








BosTOon, 10 Ashburton Place. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnsen, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 19th year opens 
October 4, 1893. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING- 
ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, 1893. For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 
Begins its 65th year Sqptombar l4th, offering en- 
aes opportunities. ree Seminary Courses of 
studies anda ery fitting Course. Address, 

Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 

COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth 8t., 
Boston. /VNSTRUCTORS: Ernest L. Major, Joseph 
De Camp, George Biewster, Ernest G. Goodhue, 
Mercy A. Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, F. M. Cowles. The 
llth year of this well-established School opens Oct. 
2. Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modeled after the best Pari- 
sian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, 
including Still Life and Water-colors. Special atten- 
tion to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. 
Class in Modeling. Students have free access to the 
galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hun- 
dred Dollars (#500) given in scholarships. Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above. 

F. M. COWLES. 





CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





of boys receive especial attention at this school, 
Preparation by efficient masters for college or bus 
ness. The symmetrical training of the whole boy 
is the object of the school. Catalogues sent. 





OH10, MARIETTA 
MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 


Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12. For 
Catalogues and information, address Pres. JOHN W 
SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 





OnI10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five professors, elect 
ive courses. Tuition #40 a year. 14 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, mnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations, 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students. 
All departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
free. 

G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 








KANSAS. 


KANSAS, TOPEKA. 

WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term begins 
Sept. 20. PETER McVICAR President. 








COLORADO. 





COLORADO, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatic and pulmonary trot- 
bles. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M.A 


‘G@UNNY-SIDE SONGS. | 
For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The LATEST & BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOB 
$30.00 per 100. | Add 5c. per copy if ordered by mail. 














CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
ACADEMY AND HOPE FOR 10 BOYS. 


68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 

roundings. A bere References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 








NEW YORK. 





NEw YorkK, NEW York. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 8TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, Fr. EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Ft. Edward, N. ¥. For Young Women. 36th 
hed Sept. 26. Six courses and ee Music, Art, 

ocution, Physical C I 





ulture. Jos. E. KinG, D. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for _ ha pee phn ary prepress, 
e ra’ an urses. mn 
for il ustrated credias. — 





New YORK, CLAVERACK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
And Hudson River Rnstttnte, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. 18th. For cata- 
i ~ ye A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 





pages free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
16 E.9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








fil Te 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
BOSTON, WASHINGTON. CENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
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Volume LXXVIII 


UR readers enjoying their vacations 
O will not think it presuming in us 
to remind them that true recrea- 
tion does not exhaust but re-creates; that 
this is a better time than a busy New Year’s 
Day for reviewing and revowing; that Satan 
follows fashion and visits summer resorts; 
that weeds will grow on fallow ground; that 
physical heat and spiritual fervor are not 
incompatible; that influence cannot be left 
behind in a locker of the safe deposit; that 
the mountain summit and ocean’s shore are 
as well suited for prayer as the closed closet; 
that he who fails to commune with his own 
soul in the silent solitudes of the forest has 
lost a golden opportunity; that certain 
words of holy Scripture give forth their 
truest and tenderest meaning only when 
read where they were spoken—on the moun- 
tain, by the seashore, beneath the blue 
sky. 


Race track gambling is being carried on 
so openly and shamelessly that it is likely to 
destroy itself by arraying against it all law- 
abiding citizens, and alarming many even of 
those who care only for their selfish interests, 
We have already repeatedly called attention 
to the danger that it will get a foothold in 
this State in defiance of our laws. The plea 
that racing is a means of improving the breed 
of horses has become a mere pretense of 
gamblers. Business men who are indifferent 
to this violation of law run great risks of 
safety of their own property, to say nothing 
of the demoralization of confidence and the 
debasement of good citizenship. The New 
York Times says: 

The more other forms have been suppressed 
by the enforcement of laws against them, the 
more flagrant has this form become, and it is 
even more demoralizing than buying lottery 
tickets, playing policy, or taking the chances 
of games carried on in the privacy of — 
dens, inasmuch as it is more open and accessi- 
ble. It is accountable at the present time and 
in this part of the country for more embezzle- 
ment, petty stealing, and other vices that re- 
sult from indulgence of the gambling passion 
than all other forms combined. . . . It would 
be better to suppress the whole business, even 
at the risk of falling behind in the art of raising 
fast horses, and public opinion even in the 
State of New Jersey is likely to reach that 
conclusion with a little more experience. 


The experiment described by Dr. Law- 
rence on page 117 is an admirable practical 
answer to that much discussed question in 
religious assemblies, How to Reach the 
Masses, It is especially noteworthy in that 
the pastor by the way in which he has taken 
hold of it has made it the work of the whole 
church, with the Christian Endeavor Society 
at the front. His article suggests also that 
it may be a mistake to assume that well- 
to-do Christians make great sacrifices and 
bring themselves into contact with lower 
moral types in going to live with their 
poorer neighbors. It is more than possible 
that this assumption has hindered well- 
meant efforts to do missionary work among 
the poor. Dr. Samuel A. Green, a former 
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mayor of Boston, lives in what is regarded 
as one of the mission sections of the city, 
not far from the Andover House. To a 
friend who expressed surprise that he re- 
tains his home there he recently said: 


In all my life I have found that the poor 
in a large city are, after all, the best neighbors, 
and that among them may be found to a much 
greater extent than in the homes of the rich 
and aristocratic the simple Christian virtues 
which do most to make life endurable. I 
venture to say that no man in Boston has ever 
had worthier and more agreeable neighbors 
than I have had in my residence of many years 
near Harrison Avenue. And that is the 
= why I live there and shall continue to 
do so. 





MR. NOYES’S APPOINTMENT 
REOALLED. 


The correspondence which we give in full 
in other columns closes with the painful 
fact that the appointment of Rev. Mr. Noyes 
to the Japan Mission has been revoked. We 
make this statement with sincere regret. 
We had hoped that a conciliatory spirit had 
found, in the unanimous request for this ap- 
pointment made by the Japan Mission, the 
means of removing the estrangements which 
have so sadly divided the American Board 
and so manifestly chilled the popular inter- 
est in missions. In common with a great 
constituency in the churches, we are disap- 
pointed. It will be well for us to see the 
precise point upon which this action turns, 
divesting it of all technical complications. 

William H. Noyes was born in the mis- 
sion field and brought up in a missionary 
atmosphere. His father, a noble missionary, 
died at his post in India only last year, after 
forty-four years of devoted service. The 
son was consecrated to the same work, com- 
pleted his education in this country and 
immediately offerzd his service to the board 
so dear to his father and mother. He was 
rejected. On one point only was this rejec- 
tion based. His consecrated life, his gen- 
eral belief in the doctrines of the gospel, 
his zeal for missions and his peculiar fitness 
by reason of his birth and training were 
evident. But a speculation or hypothesis 
had arisen which had some charm for him 
and other young men. It was the possi- 
bility that a heathen who could never hear 
of Christ in this life, nor have any offer of 
mercy through the gospel, might perhaps 
hear of the Saviour in the world to come 
and have such offer before the final judg- 
ment. This point only, entertained as an 
allowable ‘‘hope,’’ was the ground of re- 
fusal. The alleged ground was a vote of 
the board in 1886 in which the Prudential 
Committee was directed to use great cau- 
tion ‘‘ to avoid the committal of the board 
to the approval of the new doctrine.”’ 

Mr. Noyes thereupon gave a year and a 
half of service to the city missionary work 
of Berkeley Temple. The Berkeley Street 


Church then, in 1888, called a large and im- 
portant council for the ordination of Mr. 
Noyes, and he was thereby, with but one dis- 
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senting vote, ordained for foreign mission- 
ary service. Dr. H. M. Dexter, a member 
of that council, cordially approved of Mr. 
Noyes’s doctrinal fitness for missionary 
service and earnestly hoped for his accept- 
ance by the Prudential Committee, which 
was immediately asked for by the Berkeley 
Street Church. This acceptance was, how- 
ever, refused, and the church itself sent him 
to Japan. 

We should now read the exact statement 
made by Mr. Noyes to the Berkeley Street 
Council upon the controverted point, prem- 
ising that Mr. Noyes in effect stated that 
this was the mature and symmetrical dec- 
laration of his views. It will be seen that 
in his late letter of acceptance Mr. Noyes re- 
iterates his adherence to the statement then 
made. Here are his words: 


Those who do not hear the message in this 
life I trustfully leave to God. I do not claim 
to know God’s method of dealing with them, 
but I do not refuse to think about them, I 
entertain in their behalf what I conceive to be 
a reasonable hope, that somehow, before their 
destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to 
them the love of God in Christ Jesus. In this, 
as in every question to which God has given 
no distinct answer, I merely claim the liberty 
of the gospel. 


It is upon this statement that Mr. Noyes 
stands and upon which he has been re- 
jected. We should not be led away from 
this simple proposition by any carefully 
culled and disjointed phrases, or by any in- 
ferences, or any special argument, or apy 
attempt to prove the statement inconsistent 
with earlier ones, or any limitation of the 
question to vague instructions given by the 
board. It will be seen that the committee 
in the letter given this week carefully ig- 
nores the Berkeley Street statement, as to 
which Mr. Noyes properly says he has not 
changed his views and which the committee 
should have accepted as his only authorita- 
tive and completely defined utterance. It 
will be seen that the committee alludes 
to votes of the board in 1886 and 1887, but 
it should also be seen that these votes ante- 
dated the Berkeley Street Council and its 
statement and cannot be quoted as con- 
demning that subsequent utterance upon 
which the board has not passed. The com- 
mittee, indeed, selects sentences and parts of 
sentences from utterances by Mr. Noyes, 
but it should be noticed that these long 
antedated the Berkeley Street statement, 
were in the heated discussion of the earlier 
time and are all wrenched out of their con- 
nections. This fact is courteously shown 
by Mr. Noyes, who rightfully disavows the 
impression made by phrases selected in 
this method, while he believes that, taken in 
their proper connections, they would not be 
inconsistent with his careful and compre- 
hensive statement at the time of his ordina- 
tion. Perhaps he is mistaken on the ques- 
tion of absolute consistency, but if so he 
is entitled to be judged by his only formal, 
complete and official declaration made to 
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the council and repeated to the Prudential 
Committee—a declaration made after expe- 
rience of nearly two years in home mission- 
ary service. Indeed, we cannot understand 
why the committee has based its argument 
on Mr. Noyes’s former utterances and 
avoided all reference to the authoritative 
serkeley Street statement. 

Under the auspices of Berkeley Street 
Church Mr. Noyes has spent four years as a 
missionary in Japan. Notwithstanding the 
cruel request of the Prudential Committee 
that he should not be sent to any place 
where the board had missions—which would 
have isolated him from all American friends 
—he has lived side by side with our mission- 
aries. He has won their love and esteem. 
He has never exhibited any oddities. He 
and they have worked together as one body. 
Not the slightest harm has come from the 
‘hope’? which he mentioned in 1888. He 
holds no such view as a “doctrine.” It is 
no part of his working theology. He has 
never preached it. ‘It may interest you to 
know,’’ Mr. Noyes ingenuously says in one 
of the letters, ‘‘ that, except through Ameri- 
can friends and newspapers, I should not 
have this subject called to mind from one 
year’s end to the other.’’ It was only when 
pressed to re-express some opinion that he 
referred again to the Berkeley Street declara- 
tion. 

That noble band which constitutes our 
great Japan Mission, of which our churches 
are so justly proud and for whose success 
they have so greatly praised God, has unani- 
mously and warmly requested the transfer 
of Mr. Noyes to their ranks. Their request 
has been refused. The opinion of the breth- 
ren in that land, which should have been 
decisive, has been set aside as of no weight. 

The Prudential Committee in 1888 defied 
the opinion of a great council of Congrega- 
tional churches—the only body in our de- 
nomination competent to pass upon the doc- 
trinal fitness of ministers in our fellowship 
—which had decided that Mr. Noyes was 
amply competent for missionary service. It 
has now defied the entire sentiment of our 
noble Japan Mission as to the qualifications 
of a man who has worked with them for 
four years past. 

The letter of Mr. Noyes can but raise him 
greatly in the esteem of our churches. It 
is scrupulously honorable and _ sincerely 
Christian. Jn it he places himself again 
upon his statement made to the council that 
ordained him, which we have given above. 
We ask the reader to turn to it again and 
read it, as embodying the sole ground of re- 
jection. Why the committee did not accept 
this statement in 1888, and prevent the divi- 
sion which their action immediately caused 
in the ranks of conservative men, we have 
never been able to understand. We are 
equally surprised at the relentless persist- 
ency which has now resulted in revoking an 
appointment already tendered and accepted. 
The fact will be received with sorrow and 
even dismay by multitudes of the best 
friends and most earnest supporters of our 
missions. 

If the committee actually, even need- 
lessly, feels itself hampered by alleged re- 
strictions supposed to be made by the board 
(although we do not agree with the commit- 
tee as to the character or force of these in- 
structions), the board can easily remedy 
this difficulty at its coming meeting. If 





the churches controlled the board, now un- 
fortunately a close corporation, such action 
would be instant. We had hoped that def- 
erence to the wishes of the great moderate 
body would have been manifested by the 
appointment of Mr. Noyes. This single act 
would have largely removed the great dis- 
content in our churches. As it is, we are 
grieved at the unpleasant prospects which 
threaten the prosperity of that American 
Board which ought to unite all our people, 
but whose future now turns upon the wis- 
dom, the candor and the Christian kindness 
which may be manifested in the debates 
and decisions which are soon tocome. The 
committee has now thrown the responsi- 
bility on the board and has forced this issue 
on the coming meeting at Worcester next 
October. 
> — 
THE SIAMESE DIFFIOULTY. 

At this distance it looks as if the differ- 
ence between France and Siam were due 
chiefly to an inordinate greed of new terri- 
tory on the part of France. That one or 
two Frenchmen have been killed recently in 
conflicts with the Siamese is true but, as the 
former appear to have been the aggressors, 
France has no real grievance on this score. 
The French have possessions in Cambodia, 
Cochin China and Tonquin. They now de- 
sire to annex a considerable portion of 
Siam, lying between their present frontier 
and the Mekong River, and even on the west 
of that river. This would enlarge their ter- 
ritory greatly and advantageously and would 
add to their influence in that part of the 
world if they could secure it fairly. But 
they seem disposed to seize it if they cannot 
gain it otherwise. If they succeed, the 
Eastern question may assume a new form 
because France will. occupy a new position 
in relation to England and China which 
they will resent. Russia, also, which al- 
ready is reported, but perhaps too hastily, 
to be taking advantage of the opportunity 
to invade the Pamir region again, which 
she practically has agreed to let alone, prob- 
ably will interfere and international compli- 
cations on a large scale are possible. 

England sympathizes with Siam and it is 
hard to see how she can allow the intended 
action of France to be taken without a vig- 
orous protest. War between them is not 
probable but easily might be caused by some 
overzealous official and grave friction is in- 
evitable if France persists. China also is 
disposed to support Siam and Russia will 
back the French. What is most to be feared 
is that an unrighteous peace will be secured 
by some compromise between England and 
France as the result of which each will gain 
some territory or power, or both, at the ex- 
pense of Siam. The history of the matter 
thus far illustrates the recklessness with 
which some so-called Christian nations treat 
weaker nations. It is to be hoped that noth- 
ing will be allowed to deter England, which 
has excuse for interfering in the fact that 
her own interests are affected directly, from 
insisting upon fair and honorable dealing 
with Siam. The latter country is urging 
France to arbitrate their differences but 
France refuses this and also rejects partial 
concessions made by Siam, and the latest 
report is that the French minister has left 
Bangkok and France has served notice on 
the other powers that it will proceed imme- 
diately to establish a blockade. 








It is pleasant to remember that the Uniteg 
States is in so little danger of such annoy. 
ing and difficult complications with other 
nations. Such an episode illustrates the 
value of the Monroe doctrine and has a sug. 
gestive bearing upon our relation to the 
Hawaiian situation. 


_—_— OO 


THE SEOULAR PRESS ON SUNDAY 
OLOSING. 


A gentleman connected with the editorial 
staff of a metropolitan daily lately remarked, 
‘* The daily press is engaged in a systematic 
effort to secularize the American Sabbath,” 
We will not repeat his reasons for this opin. 
ion, but an illustration of its correctness ig 
furnished in the fact that the closing of the 
gates of the exposition at Chicago has been 
gained in the teeth of the most determined 
opposition by the large majority of secular 
newspapers. As one recalls some of the 
arguments they have urged, he cannot but 
ask if the newspapers themselves are not 
now heartily ashamed of their words. 

We were warned for one thing that the 
only way of guarding the virtue embodied 
in the visitors to the Columbian Exposition 
was by keeping the gates open on Sunday, 
What a terrible picture was drawn of the 
unchained tiger of lust and appetite which 
would prowl about on that day if ‘the 
greatest show on earth”? was closed! Some 
of us who know of scores and hundreds of 
Christians who proposed to take in the fair, 
and who believed that a great majority of 
those in attendance would not leave their 
characters at home, could not repress a smile 
at the cry of Wolf, wolf! 

But this is what one of the newspapers 
which most earnestly pressed this argument 
says of the efforts of the concessionaires te 
keep the gates open on Sunday: 

They also demand free admission to the 

Plaisance in order to increase their opporta- 
nities for money making. It is generally ad- 
mitted that free admission will attract the 
worst elements of the city, but the concession- 
aires do not seem to see it in that light. Many 
of these showmen are simply speculators after 
the almighty dollar, and are not very particu- 
lar how they get it. 
Again, the cry was raised that rank injus- 
tice would be done mechanics and their fam- 
ilies if they could not witness the exhibition 
on their day of leisure, Sunday. But one 
of the most zealous advocates of Sunday 
opening now says: 

The experiment was tried to benefit the 
working people of Chicago, and if they do 
not care enough about its success to visit the 
fair we see no reason why anybody else should 
complain. 

We ventured to assert that exhibitors and 
their attendants had certain rights. This 
argument was ignored. Now our opponents 
have become apologists and argue thus: 

The exhibitors who closed or covered up 
their exhibits Sundays have been censured for 
their action, which is said to have done much 
to make Sunday opening a failure. But ex- 
hibitors are human and have the human de- 
sire for rest and recreation as well as other 
people. As the exhibitors or their representa- 
tives must be on duty week days from 84. ™. 
to 10 Pp. M., until 11 Pp. Mm. Saturdays, it was not 
strange that they should want Sundays 
themselves and took them. 

In their heat the advocates of Sunday 
opening, like Sumner, said, ‘‘On questions 
of this sort there is but one side.” Listen 
to their sober second thought: 

There are always two sides to the Sunday 
payee bys everywhere. Somebod) usd- 
a 


ly has to work overtime if Sunday is not ob 
served as a day of rest, and that somebody is 
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not infrequently a zealous worker whose in- 
dustry Jeaves him a — of strength insuffi- 
cient to meet the demands of Sunday labor. 


The truth is that in their efforts to cover 
up their retreat the very newspapers that 
fairly insulted the Christian sentiment on 
the question of Sunday opening are repeat- 
ing the arguments which we used, but for 
which we did not get a respectful hearing. 
As to the action of the local directors, they 
were encouraged in what they did by some 
of the newspapers who bid for the highest 
moral support, and the spectacle was pre- 
sented of these “‘ educators” influencing the 
local directors to violate their moral obli- 
gations and pledges to the Government 
because, perforce, it could be done by a legal 
technicality. We can afford to be generous 
at this time, but we might just as well leave 
the local directors with their discomfiture. 
The following from another secular paper 
states the matter in a nutshell: 

Finding that Sunday opening is not a finan- 
cial suecess, the local directors of the World’s 
Fair have now turned round and voted for 
Sunday closing. The religious argument made 
little impression upon them, but the commer- 
cial argument has proved all powerful. 

Of this we may be assured, some so-called 
arguments for introducing the Continental 
Sunday here are now seen to be forceless 
An experiment has been tried 
in the cosmopolitan city of Chicago of a 
Sunday holiday, and the result was a flat 
failure. There is a Supreme Court ot Ap- 
peals of higher authority than that of the 
United States whose decisions are final and 
absolute. The last part of the eighteenth 
century saw the enactment of a law making 
one day in ten the day of rest, but it con- 
flicted with the Decalogue and became a 
dead letter. A funny newspaper ransacked 
ancient history and once more rehabilitated 
the ghost who asks: ‘‘ You say the Sabbath 
must be properly observed; what do you 
mean? One set of people use Monday, an- 
other Tuesday and so till we come to Fri- 
day, the Mohammedan's day of rest, Sat- 
urday, the Jewish Sabbath, and Sunday, the 
Christian's Lord’s Day. When you peti- 
tion for Sabbath closing of the exposition 
gates which of these days do you mean?” 
The question used to be considered an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, but now it is an argu- 
mentum ad nauseam. The newspaper quoted 
is respectfully referred to the local directors 
of the World’s Fair for reply. But, seri- 
ously, the action ef the directors is as far- 
reaching and as significant as the repeal of 
the statute prescribing every tenth day as 
a day of rest, 


assertions. 





ENGLISH NONOONFORMISTS AND THE 
MARRIAGE LAWS. 


The recent appointment of a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the subject of Nonconformist marriages 
recalls the fact that, notwithstanding the 
legislation of the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, English Nonconformists are still under 
some civildisabilities. Slowness and extreme 
caution characterize all English legislation, 
and these characteristics have been singu- 
larly marked in the legislation freeing Non- 
conformists from the numerous disabilities 
under which they labored at the commence- 
ment of the century. It was not until 1868 
that Nonconformists were freed from the 
payment of church rates, and it was three 
years later before the sons of Nonconform- 


ists could proceed to either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge with the hope of taking a degree. 
Cambridge was open to Nonconformist stu- 
dents long before this, but even in the more 
liberal of the two universities it was not 
possible for Nonconformists to become grad- 
uates. About twelve years ago the parish 
churecbyards were thrown open and Non- 
conformist services were made possible at 
the graves of adherents of members of Dis- 
senting churches. These three concessions 
were delayed for years, owing to the action 
of the House of Lords. The last of them— 
that in connection with the parish church- 
yards—has been of value only in the coun- 
try districts, for elsewhere all over England 
recent sanitary legislation has led to the 
closing of the old churchyards and the for- 
mation of cemeteries. These are usually 
under the control of the municipalities and 
are open alike to Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, the only distinction being that in 
some places Dissenters are buried in uncon- 
secrated ground while church people are 
interred in ground which has been conse- 
crated by the bishop of the diocese. 

The law as to the celebration of marriages, 
which is the subject of the parliamentary 
inquiry now proceeding, is the last of the 
legal distinctions which closely touch Non- 
conformists and remind them that in the 
eye of the law there is still a difference be- 
tween members of the Established Church 
and members of the numerous Dissenting 
communities. A man and a woman who 
are of the Church of England, or who de- 
sire to be married according to its rites, 
may be married by one of its clergymen in 
the presence of only two witnesses, neither 
of whom need be an officer of the state. 
Not so a man and a woman who are of a 
Nonconforming body and.desire to be mar- 
ried in the church of which they are mem- 
bers and by theirown pastor, In their case 
an officer of the civil government, in the per- 
son of the local registrar of marriages, is re- 
quired to be in attendance, otherwise the 
marriage is illegal. The Church of Eng- 
land clergyman can granta certificate which 
will stand good as evidence of the marriage 
all the world over, but this privilege is de- 
nied to the minister of a Nonconformist 
church, and when he celebrates a marriage 
the registrar must attend to witness it and 
issue the document which gives the mar- 
riage the stamp of legality. This enforced 
attendance of the registrar has long been a 
grievance with Nonconformists. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists, in particular, have agi- 
tated the matter, and it is largely at their 
instance that the select committee has been 
appointed. Itis presided over by Mr. S. D. 
Waddy, Q. C., M. P., a lay preacher and the 
son of a Wesleyan minister. The House of 
Commons, with its Liberal majority, is not 
indisposed to deal with the question and 
remedy what is about the last of the every- 
day practical legal grievances of Noncon- 
formists. 

The matter, however, is one which is sur- 
rounded with some difficulty. Parliament 
would be prepared to recognize pastors of 
the older denominations, the Congregation- 
alists, the Baptists, the Unitarians, the Pres- 
byterians and the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
give them the same rights as are enjoyed by 
clergymen of the Church of England in con- 


nection with the issue of marriage certifi-, 


cates, but it is argued that this privilgge 


could not be extended to the ministers of all 
the numerous denominations of Nonconform- 
ists, some of whom are here today and gone 
tomorrow and have noone of the fixity and 
permanence which characterizes the pastor- 
ates of the older denominations, The Eng- 
lish marriage laws are hedged about with 
numerous effective sateguards and nothing 
could be better devised and managed than 
the English system of registering marriages. 
The system is simplicity itself, for no matter 
in what part of England a marriage may have 
taken place within a few days after its cele- 
bration a certificate of it is on file at Somer- 
set House, London, and there remains for 
all time, a public document and a testimony 
of the marriage. As the system is now 
worked these certificates are received from 
two sources—from the clergymen of the 
Church of Eogland and from the lecal regis- 
trars, who attend to witness marriages in 
Nonconformist churches and who have also 
powers to celebrate civil marriages in their 
own offices. Some extension of this power 
of issuing marriage certificates is certain to 
be recommended by the select committee. 
Nonconforming ministers of standing cannot 
for many years longer be placed in an in- 
ferior position before the law in this respect 
to that held by the curates of the Church 
of England. The interesting point in the 
report of the committee will be as to which 
Nonconformist ministers are to be intrusted 
with the duties of registrars and from which 
the privilege is to be withheld. 
as vie 

CHRISTIAN SELF-OONSISTENOY. 

When .we read of Daniel, of Peter and 
John, and of others who have illustrated 
their fidelity to God by calmly facing grave 
peril which threatened them because of 
their loyalty to Him, we often feel that their 
sort of Christian self-consistency is heroic 
and superior to any other. This, however, 
is not so plain after reflection. It is noble 
and even heroic. It should not be under- 
valued in the least. But it isnot necessarily 
any grander or more useful than a less 
striking, because less conspicuous, spiritual 
self-consistency, such as many a man and 
woman illustrates daily and weekly in the 
midst of manifold enticing allurements to 
evil. 

It is worth remembering, because it is 
true, that when a supreme moment of life 
comes, when lions in any form must be 
faced, the very fact that one is called upon 
for an unusual effort in God’s service fur- 
nishes some extraordinary stimulus. He is 
nerved for the task in mind, heart and 
body. Special crises thus, by what may be 
termed a species of natural law, help us to 
rise to the occasion and meet them. But 
this is true in a less degree, if at all, of the 
ordinary strains of life in which most of us 
commonly must exhibit our Christian con- 
sistency. The round of household tasks, 
the daily routine at the desk or the work- 
bench or in the field or before the mast, the 
slow, dull hours which pass in the sick- 
chamber—these are monotonous and dis- 
piriting. They seldom stimulate. They 
exhaust instead of renewing our courage 
and strength. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that our 
Heavenly Father, who sees things in their 
actual yaliies, may.zank among His earthly 
heroes many whose, sistency to their 
Chriatian , profession “ig exhibited in the 
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humbler and less noticed experiences of 
life. We do well to avoid comparisons. 
We must not yield to the temptation to be- 
little the efforts and successes of others be- 
cause they are unlike our own. But there 
is proper ground for comfort in the truth 
that real Christian fidelity may be illus- 
trated in any circumstances and at any 
time. It is not displayed only in emergen- 
cies. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Since Jan. 1 nearly two hundred na- 
tional banks have closed their doors, tem- 
porarily in most instances, to be sure, but 
none the less with inconvenience and dis- 
aster and an influence contributory to the 
very general distrust and financial strin- 
gency, other features of which are described 
in our Business Outlook. No section of the 
country during the past week has been 
brought to a more realizing sense of the 
evils which come from unwise financial 
legislation than the State of Colorado, 
almost all of the national and savings banks 
of Denver closing their doors and making 
assignments for want of ready cash, and the 
banks of the smaller towns following. Later 
in the week confidence returned, certain of 
the banks resumed and the more level 
headed of the citizens set to work repudiat- 
ing the recent wild, anarchistic utterances 
of Governor Waite and urging a diversifica- 
tion of industry and a recognition of the 
unwisdom of being so entirely dependent 
upon the state of the silver market. Mil- 
waukee, Memphis, Louisville and Nashua 
and Manchester, N. H., also have suffered 
from the temporary assignment of great 
financial institutions, here as elsewhere the 
cause generally being not bad management 
or dishonesty, but inability to realize quickly 
upon investments in order to satisfy the im- 
portunate clamor of depositors—some of 
them simply scared, others desperately in 
need of cash reserves, rates for loans con- 
tinuing high. 


But the distrust and pressure are grad- 
ually filtering down to and squeezing the 
smaller merchants, manufacturers and wage 
earners, and if conditions do not change 
soon will be felt with a painful grip that 
has been unknown since 1873. Manufactur- 
ers of textile fabrics throughout New Eng- 
land are deliberating whether it will not be 
necessary to close the mills for a time. 
Railway companies in the West already 
have begun to retrench by discharging em- 
ployes and capitalists hesitate long before 
investing in new projects. The stock ex- 
changes reflect the general shrinkage and 
the ‘‘ bears’’ have had little trouble in ham- 
mering down even the best securities, and 
in some cases by methods that in New York 
have compelled the president of the Stock 
Exchange to rebuke rumor-mongers and 
liars. As the time for the assembling of 
Congress draws near speculation relative to 
its action increases. President Cleveland 
at his summer home on Cape Cod is at work 
upon @ message which may or may not be 
restricted to suggestions about monetary 
legislation. If it is it will be better for the 
country. Emergence from acute financial 
stress ought to come before any attempts 
at tariff reform, which, whether best or not, 
means at first for those primarily affected 





readjustment, accompanied with loss and 
peril. 


Sweden’s sons have rallied from their 
prosperous homes in the Northwest and 
gathered at the World’s Fair during the 
past week to show honor in the customary 
way to the land of their own or their father’s 
birth, and to rejoice at their share in the 
prosperity and freedom of the land of their 
choice. For a time it was feared that an 
injunction issued a few weeks ago by Judge 
Stein, upon petition of Charles W. Cling- 
man, restraining the directors from closing 
the fair on Sunday, would be operative and 
compel an opening of the gates, but as yet 
Mr. Clingman, and those for whom he is 
acting—said to be Seventh Day Adventists 
and others of like views—have not done 
more than threaten. Consequently last Sun- 
day the injunction was disregarded and the 
gates were tightly closed, so that even ex- 
hibitors and employés found it difficult to 
enter. 


The divorce problem is yearly becoming 
more disagreeably prominent in Ohio, to 
say nothing of other States. From statis- 
tics just published by the clerk of Cuyahoga 
County, in which Cleveland is situated, it 
appears that during the past year 1,080 cases 
—463 of them new—have been put upon 
record in the courts. The increase in the 
number of cases over the previous year 
was thirty, although the marriages fell off 
by 112. The proportion of divorces to mar- 
riages was one in seven. Curiously, not 
one-tenth of the 1,080 cases were brought 
by men. This may fairly be taken as the 
condition of the question throughout the 
State. But the growing evil is not alto- 
gether due to Ohio’s loose divorce laws, 
since it is a well-known fact that divorces, 
taking the country as a whole, from 1866 
to 1886, increased 157 per cent., although 
the population increased only sixty per cent. 
It seems clear that the real causes of the 
trouble are to be sought in two directions: 
first, the development of the great factory 
system, with its equally elaborate attend- 
ant system of exchange and transportation, 
has been making the home less promi- 
nent in the lives of men and women; sec- 
ond, the struggle for individual liberty 
during the past century has weakened some- 
what the feeling of duty toward the com- 
munity and has caused marriage to be re- 
garded as a merely private arrangement, 
almost unendurable if it does not bring hap- 
piness with it. We are evidently, in this 
respect, in a transition state. Some day, 
perhaps, the interests of the community will 
be consulted in marriage alliances just as 
family interests once were. 


Hon. H. Mercier, ex-premier of the Proy- 
ince of Quebec, is in New England speaking 
to the rapidly increasing French-Canadian 
portion of the population, urging the for- 
mer residents of Quebec and the other Proy- 
inces, but especially those of Quebec, to- 
gether with their children, to contribute in 
two ways to procuring the independence of 
Canada as a first step toward annexation to 
the United States. As outlined, the cam- 
paign calls for their hearty financial and 
moral support to those who will remain at 
home and make the fight. To this end 
clubs are to be formed, assessments are to 





be levied and all lawful means used to ig. 
fluence Canadian public opinion. Secondly, 
the Democratic leaders are to be given to 
understand that if they desire the Frengeh. 
Canadian vote in New England they mug 
not modify present tariff rates, the digas. 
trous effects of which upon Canadian farm. 
ers are fast converting them to annexa. 
tion views. In other words, tariff reform 
for Canada or for the United States must be 
defeated and relief through political uniog 
rather than abolition of commercial barrier 
be secured, be the temporary effects to 
Canada disastrous as they may. 


This is an audacious scheme which, if 
successful, would mean much to all con 
cerned, but we fear that Mr. Mercier is too 
sanguine. When the demand for annexa- 
tion comes from Toronto, Manitoba and 
from the United States, as well as Quebee, 
we shall see it brought about, but not be 
fore. But itis going to be well worth not- 
ing whether the Frenchman transplanted to 
the United States is to dive as deeply into 
his pocketbook for the relief of Canada as 
the Irishman has dived to secure home rule 
for Ireland. If he does the drain of money 
from New England for partisan contests 
abroad will not be inconsiderable. 


The last eleven clauses of the home rule 
bill were brought through the committee 
stage on Thursday, with majorities ranging 
from twenty-four to thirty-four. The Union- 
ist forces have grown weary of opposition, 
and it is now predicted that the fire of ob- 
jections which it was said the estimates 
would call forth when considered will be 
lacking, there being a universal desire that 
the House of Lords may veto the ‘measure 
as soon as possible and an appeal to the 
country follow. But fora time Great Britain 
has forgotten the home rule measure and 
the investigation of the Victoria disaster— 
in which thus far all the evidence has gone 
to confirm the hitherto accepted belief that 
upon Vice-Admiral Tryon rests the respon 
sibility—in its interest in the outcome of 
the attempt of France to browbeat Siam 
into concessions of territory and the pay- 
ment of indemnity. Appealed to by Siam 
for aid Great Britain has replied that it will 
guard its own commercial interests and ter- 
ritorial ambitions, and to this end more 
British men-of-war are hastening to Bang- 
kok, and the cables between London, Paris 
Pekin and Bangkok have been kept hot 
with cipher messages of the utmost gravity. 
Lord Dufferin, minister to France, who left 
Paris recently as a rebuke to the French 
Government for its toleration of insults to 
him and his nation appearing in the baser 
French journals, has returned to Paris, 80 
grave is the situation. The Russia press, 
significantly, sides with France, and quite 
as disturbing to the peace of Great Britain 
is the article by a well-known Asian ex- 
plorer in the Vienna Presse asserting that 
Russia, in spite of her promises recently, 
has sent troops into the Pamirs to establish 
permanent forts well on toward the Indiaa 
frontier. 


Nowhere in the world do social questions 
receive a bolder or more intelligent treat 
ment than in Germany. One of the last 
steps taken by the government has been the 
new law regulating child labor, which went 
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eles SH 
into effect a little over a year ago. Accord- 
ing to an article in the Jnly Deutsche Rund- 
echau, the number of children between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen employed in the 
factories increased during the decade clos- 
ing with 1890 at least sixty-seven per cent. 
To quote the detailed figures for two years: 
in 1882 the factories contained 14,600 chil- 
dren from twelve to fourteen and 123,543 
from fourteen to sixteen. In 1890 the num- 
ber from twelve to fourteen had risen to 
27,485, and that from fourteen to sixteen to 
214.252. About 11,000, however, must be 
subtracted from the last total, 241,737, be- 
cause the census area was slightly Jarger in 
this case. The great increase is attributed 
to keen competition between manufacturers 
—a competition which led them to demand 
cheap labor. Therefore the new law, which 
raises the minimum age to thirteen and for- 
bids the labor of children from thirteen to 
fourteen where it interferes with school 
duties, is not only protecting the children 
but also checking such ruinous competition. 
It must not be forgotten that all these fig- 
ures apply to factories, not to household 
industries. The law cannot become effect- 
ive in such industries until they are care- 
fully inspected. This must be the next 
step. Meanwhile Germany is in advance of 
England, France, Holland, Belgium and 
Italy both in respect to the age which cbil- 
dren must reach before they may become 
regular laborers and as to the number of 
hours a day children under fourteen may be 
employed. Switzerland alone is ahead of 
Germany, for Switzerland does not allow 
children under fourteen to be employed at 
all. 


The Civil Service Reform League of New 
York State has called on Governor Flower 
to enforce strictly the law ordering com- 
petitive examinations and appointments 
based on merit. They charge willful and 
wholesale ignoring of the law. Secretary 
of the Navy Herbert inspected the New 
London and Charlestown navy yards. The 
naval militia of Massachusetts had four 
days of drill and service at sea on the 
cruiser San Francisco and the monitor Mian- 
Ex-Governor G. C. Perkins of 
California has been appointed Leland Stan- 
ford’s successor in the United States Senate. 
Hon. Sherman Hoar is to succeed Hon. 
F. D. Allen as United States District At- 
torney in Boston.——The Rajah Rajagan of 
the province of Kapurthala, India, with his 
suite, arrived in this country en route 
World’s Fair.—The Earl of Derby, Lord 
Stanley, made farewell speech in Quebec as 
Governor-General of Canada.—Civil war 
prevails in Brazil and the government 
troops have suffered repeated defeats. 
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IN BRIEF. 


Some efforts to secure spiritual showers of 
blessings resemble the artificial rain-makers’ 
methods, which depend on noise and result in 
failure. 








Bostonians will regard with pardonable 
pride the exhibit at the World’s Fair of one 
hundred varieties of beans raised by a former 


ay senator of Massachusetts on his own 
arm. 





From New York to Algiers in eight days by 
. regular line of steamers brings the Dark 
Continent pretty close to us. Next fall 


steamers for Genoa will begin to touch at 
Algiers. 





The most cruel thing said about working 
men by those who have pleaded that they 
might have the privilege of going tothe fair on 
Sunday is that “the exposition is above the 
appreciation of this class of people.” 





Denunciation of sinners is a minister’s duty. 
Public rebuke of notorious sinners in public 
office is sometimes imperative. But when a 
minister does this habitually to entertain his 
congregation he becomes a common scold. 





The tinancial crisis in the affairs of the Duke 
of Veragua, irreverently termed “ His Busted 
Dukelet,” and the sanguinary disposition of 
the governor of Colorado are furnishing the 
secular papers with considerable material for 
hot weather pleasantries. 





Chinamen before leaving positions as house- 
hold servants place marks in the kitchen as a 
guide to future applicants, indicating what 
sort of treatment they will receive. A sim- 
ilar system adopted by the ministry, with 
symbolic signs on the pulpit, might aid candi- 
dates in their decisions. 





Several months ago “ Theophilus Yesterday” 
wrote a modern jerewiad on the changed form 
of the Congregationalist, which interested and 
amused many of our readers and was curiously 
interpreted by some of them. The same writer 
under another name will find no less attentive 
and amused readers this week for the Little 
Heresiad. 





Anent the fact that two students of the last 
senior class at Andover went into the Unita- 
rian denomination we note that two students 
in the Baptist Theological Seminary at Roches- 
ter have entered the ministry of the Univer- 
salist denomination. Will our Baptist brethren 
see in this the decline of orthodoxy in that 
institution ? 





There is considerable variation between the 
hymns of our hymn-books and those of the 
Salvation Army. But when the Hallelujah 
Lassies sing, 


We’ll make the devil hum 
Till the kingdom come, 
and mean business, we cannot help saying, 


*‘Amen.”’ 





The Presbyterian Board of Missions has a 
secretary of the young people’s department, 
who was present at the Montreal Convention 
and made while there a number of appoint- 
ments to speak before young people’s societies. 
Is there not in this fact a wise suggestion for 
our great missionary organizations who need 
to plan now for full treasuries in coming 
years ? 





Rev. H. A. Adams, till recently assistant 
priest of the Church of the Redeemer, New 
York, has joined the Roman Catholic Church, 
but he published a letter to the Buffalo Sun- 
day News giving such a vicious kick at his 
church and his brethren on leaving them that 
they must be grateful to him forgoing. Bishop 
Potter has formally deposed him from the min- 
istry. 





What an awful moment that must have been 
for Vice-Admiral Tryon when he realized that 
his miscalculations were causing the disaster 
to the Victoria in which he and so many of 
his brave men lost their lives! And yet only 
a noble soul would have confessed as did he 
when he saw his ship going down, “ It’s all 
my fault.’’ The frank admission of a blunder 
raises in the esteem of others hin who perpe- 
trates it, even though it does not alter the 
consequences. 





Franklin, otherwise known as Dr. Williams, 
is back at his old post as our Chicago editor, 


refreshed by his long sojourn abroad, and his 
letter this week is the forerunner of many, we 
trust, fromhis pen. Rev. Q. L. Dowd, who has 
substituted for him during his absence, has 
been untiring in his efforts to cover the im- 
portant Chicago field and we make grateful 
acknowledgment of his faithful service. Dr. 
Williams can be addressed for the present at 
645 Washington Boulevard. 





It is one of the signs of the trend of Chris- 
tian thought today when a church pays its 
pastor’s expenses to a gathering convened to 
organize an American Institute of Christian 
Sociology. The Lexington pastor, Rev. Irving 
Meredith, whose report appears elsewhere, 
was detailed for this pleasant duty. It is not 
an altogether unprecedented thing for churches 
to pay their pastor’s expenses to conventions, 
but they are usually of the missionary or 
strictly ecclesiastical order. 





English tradesmen try all possible methods 
to connect their business in some way with 
the patronage of royalty. They recognize an 
ambition of all sorts and conditions of Eng- 
lishmen, which in other forms is strong in 
this country, to trade where fashion trades. 
Sometimes, however, their enterprise must 
astonish the patrons they claim, as in the sign 
which hung over a shop in the reign of a for- 
mer English monarch: “‘ By Special Appoint- 
ment, Pawnbroker to His Majesty.” 





It is proposed to run a New England Sunday 
school train from Boston to the International 
and World’s Sunday School Conventions at 
St. Louis for the first week of September. It 
will start Monday, Aug. 28, and go by way of 
Chicago. Those who enjoy the company of 
Sunday school workers—and there is no pleas- 
auter company—can so arrange their visit to 
the fair as to travel with them. Reduced 
rates are offered with meals and Pullman car 
service. Mr. W. N. Hartshorn of Boston, chair- 
man of the executive committee, has the mat- 
ter in hand and will be glad to answer in- 
quiries. 





TheS. P. C. A. offers to insure painless death 
by chloroform to all ownerless cats and to 
those whose owners prefer quiet nights to the 
company of their pets. We notice that a 
woman in Brooklyn denounces this practice of 
the society with the long name as cruelty and 
is engaged in administering ‘‘ subduing meai- 
cines”’ to the cats in her vicinity, which she 
avers makes their night behavior unexcep- 
tionable. A former Congregational minister 
is now preaching in Boston on treating ani- 
mals by Christian Science. If he can show 
how to quiet cats on summer nights without 
medicine, he will have many hearers. 


We heard recently of a minister in a railway 
car who was trying to get a nap but was dis- 
turbed by a small boy in the next seat. After 
having twice admonished the child to keep 
still, and being still disturbed, he rose up and in 
a stentorian voice demanded, “ Do you know 
wholam?” He probably wanted that boy to 
realize the awful fact that he was disturbing a 
clergyman. But whenever a minister by his 
dress or manner or words appeals for or de- 
mands special consideration on account of his 
profession he advertises himself as less rather 
than more than an ordinary man. We are 
glad to record our conviction that traveling 
ministers usually reveal their calling, if at 
all, by their courtesy and unselfishness. 


The Herald and Presbyter thinks it sees a 
sign of the times in the fact that the Cungre- 
gational exhibit at the fair was placed by the 
local directory between the exhibits of the 
Presbyterians and Unitarians. We had not 
supposed that the directory was specially 
gifted in discerning theological affinities. But 
our contemporary makes the incident an occa- 
sion to express its willingness to fellowship 
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with one wing of the Congregational denomi- 
nation. Now if there were a line long enough 
to measure the distance from that farther wing 
of Presbyterianism where the Herald and Pres 
byter is perched across the body and other 
wing of our sister denomination, we might be 
able to estimate how near we are to church 
unity. 


In our morning mail the other day we found 
a letter signed Subscriber containing a check 
for $20, with the request that it be passed over 
to some worthy Fresh Air Fund. Since our 
correspondent is so modest as to withhold his 
name, we hereby inform him that his gift was 
placed in the hands of Rev. D. W. Waldron of 
the Boston City Missionary Society, whose 
fresh air charities for a dozen years and more 
have brought sunshine into thousands of 
hearts. Owing to the financial stringency the 
fund this year is $1,700 behind last year’s 
record. If ‘‘Subscriber’’ could have visited 
Franklin Park on any of the recent days when 
the annual picnics were in full blast, attended 
by no less than 7,585 persons, he would have 
reaped his reward at once as he witnessed the 
happy faces aud merry-making going on under 
the trees of that beautiful park. It was a sub- 
ject of frequent comment that the behavior of 
the children who share in this treat improves 
from year to year and compares very favor- 
ably with that of children from the homes of 
the well-to-do. Indeed, it is not always safe 
to try to differentiate them, astwoof our local 
ministers can testify. They were sitting to- 
gether as dinner was being served and one 
said to the other: ‘* Notice those three children 
opposite us. If you saw them upon the Back 
Bay you would think they belonged there.” 
* Yes,’’ was the rejoinder of the other expert 
on children, ‘‘ they have a very intelligent and 
attractive expression.’’ A few minutes later 
the fact transpired that the children under 
discussion belonged to the new minister at 
Park Street, whose family had come to the 
picnic as specially invited guests. 


a men | 


STAFF OORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

The city has put on its summer clothes 
and its easily recognized vacation aspect. 
Everybody, with his wife and children, has 
gone somewhere, and the rest of us smile 
when he comes back, about once a week, 
‘“‘to take a bath” and tell us how home- 
sick he is. In stores, banks, offices, work- 
shops the tension is noticeably relaxed and 
a general don’t-want-to-work, wilted-cab- 
bage-leaf feeling of lassitude shows itself 
unmistakably. Clerks, salesmen, employés 
generally, are getting off by sections into 
the rural districts or by the seashore for 
their two weeks’ conceded outing, or more 
if taken at the worker's own expense. 
Many go to Chicago to come back weary, 
worn and wishing they had gone to the 
other place. 

Others content themselves with shorter 
and less costly excursions—to Manhattan, 
with its surf bathing, music, fireworks and 
fine hotel accommodations; Brighton and 
the other Long Island beaches, or those of 
the Jersey or Connecticut coast, or up the 
Hudson. For a single day’s trip by boat 
Glen Island, an hour’s sail up the Sound, 
with its orderly, decent visitors, its exqui- 
site flower beds and other tasteful adorn- 
ings, good music, menagerie, aquarium, 
still bathing, sea food, etc., is attracting in- 
creasing numbers. Across the North River 


brilliantly illuminated “ Eldorado” draws 
great crowds nightly under the open sky to 
see King Solomon in all his many-wived 


glory, with immense display of music and 
dancing, decide the fate of the two-mothered 
baby, who night after night from the sharp- 
edged saber escapes with its life but by the 
skin of its little teeth. For busy old people 
of quiet ways Central Park never loses its 
charm. On Saturday afternoons it gives 
two hours of excellent music. Its play- 
grounds are circled with lookers-on who de- 
light in the games of young people and 
children. Quiet, elderly couples, sufficient 
unto themselves, know of hidden nooks 
away from the more frequented paths 
where to the music of singing birds they 
can absorb the sweets of juicy books, and, 
after an hour in the museum of art or of 
natural history and a ride in one of the park 
wagons, they go home refreshed for tomor- 
row’s work. 

But not all of our vacations are given to 
amusement. Scores and hundreds of weary 
men and women needing recreation for 
themselves are giving their time to making 
others happy. Sunday school outings, land 
or water trips for sick children, securing a 
week or two in seaside homes for worn 
mothers—these errands of mercy and others 
like them fill up the off days of many whom 
Christ loves. The Tribune's fresh air peo- 
ple of course are kept ever busy. About 
$16,000 have already been raised this season, 
and an average of six or eight parties a day 
are being sent into country homes for a 
longer or shorter stay. Last year more 
than 15,200 were so sent out. 

The Russians have taken New York—at 
least its official representatives. Three of 
the czar’s war vessels lie at anchor in the 
Hudson, under command of Admiral Kaz- 
nakoff, with whom are the Grand Duke 
Alexander and a large staff of naval and 
military officers of the empire. They have 
been ‘‘received’”’ in the City Hall by the 
mayor and a sub-committee of ten of the 
city’s Committee of One Hundred. The 
whole party were entertained with excur- 
sions about the harbor, dinner, official 
speeches, fireworks, music and a ball at 
Manhattan beach, a dinner specially to the 
grand duke by Hon. R. B. Roosevelt, a trip 
up the Hudson to West Point, in which 
Mrs. U.S. Grant took part, etc. The Rus- 
sians have been fed and wined and féted, 
‘*speeched”’ and toasted to their hearts’ 
content, as if this Union never had warmer 
friends and such a man as Kennan had 
never seen and described Siberia. He was 
not one of the guests, however. 

The fiendish poisoner who calls himself 
‘*Dr, Meyer” is here safe in prison, i. e., 
safe if he does not find a way to let himself 
out, as is quite the fashion now, and law- 
yers, judges, professional jurors, the people 
and the newspapers are making ready fora 
long and sensational trial, the blood-cur- 
dling horrors of which bid fair to drive the 
memory of the Fall River slaughters wholly 
out of mind. It certainly looks as if the 
case were opening clearly enough to make 
the issue certain. But few things are more 
unsafe than predictions as to the doings of 
New York criminal lawyers and New York 
jurors. It is fearful to think that such a 
wild beast in human form, with his stony- 
hearted accomplices, has lived—and may 
soon be living again—here within a few 
minutes’ walk of the Bible House, making 
a trade of murder, and then has been able 
with equal success to carry on his evil trade 





elsewhere. Good people will breathe more 
freely when they know that judicial light. 
ning has struck him. 

For some days we have had quite a little 
rumpus over our boasted Croton, called by 
disinterested experts ‘‘the purest and most 
healthful water supplied to any city in the 
world.’’ It has certainly had of late a ques. 
tionable taste and smell of vegetable matter, 
and the positive assurance by the health 
board, after analysis, that in this is nothing 
injurious to health has caused the discus. 
sion. Last Sunday the matter got into the 
pulpit. A minister having the poor under 
his special care exhibited to his flock a nap. 
kin discolored by the straining through it 
of several quarts of Croton, as proof ofa 
lack of proper care for the people’s health 
on the part of the autherities. Meantime, 
there has been such improvement in the 
water as robs the multitude of their prized 
excuse for drinking beer and whisky. Many 
of the well-to-do now use only filtered or 
distilled Croton, with ice artificially made 
therefrom, and such temperate people as 
cannot afford this are boiling all their drink- 
ing water. None are, as yet, driven against 
their will to whisky or beer for self-preser- 
vation. 

Contradictory statements are so common 
concerning the proposed union of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the Covenant, in whose 
pastorate Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, late of Prov- 
idence, succeeded Professors Prentiss and 
Vincent, both now in Union Seminary, with 
the Brick Church in Fifth Avenue, formerly 
known as Dr. Gardiner Spring’s, that it 
may be well to state the truth of the case, 
The first named church has not yet sold its 
property for $350,000, or any other sum, and 
no union of the two bodies has taken place, 
Unless something now unforeseen prevents 
the two are likely to be made one before 
many months, with Drs. Van Dyke and Me- 
Ilvaine as joint ministers. Both are reck- 
oned among the strongest preachers and 
best*pastors of their denomination, and suc- 
cess can hardly fail to crown the union 
made desirable by changes of population in 
their parishes. 

Friends and admirers of Professor Briggs 
have proposed, through one of their number 
in Southern California, to present him with 
$50,000 as a testimonial of their regard and 
sympathy. The professor, with character- 
istic independence, has promptly declined 
the offer, saying that as yet he has lost 
nothing by his trial but time and strength 
needed for his scholarly ‘studies, and this 
loss no money can make good. 

HUNTINGTON, 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


The first impression which strikes one 
after returning to Chicago from a long ab 
sence is the new city which has sprung up 
in the vicinity of the World’s Fair. It 
covers the entire district south of Thirty- 
ninth Street, quite to Seventieth Street, and 
extends west two or three miles. Through 
new lines of cars, cable, electric, elevated 
and suburban, it has become easily accessi 
ble. How the costly hotels, the numerous 
flats and the single houses are ever g0 
ing to pay is a question for which we await 
an answer. But the one great surprise is in 
the buildings in the fairgrounds. They are 
so enormous, so architecturally perfect, 80 
admirably adapted to the purposes for 
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which they have been constructed that one 
who recalls the desolation of the spot on 
which they stand less than two years ago 
can scarcely credit his eyes. The favorabte 
impression is produced quite as much by 
the landscape gardening, the arrangement 
of lagoons, basins, canals and the use made 
of the lake front and the grouping of the 
buildings as by the edifices themselves. 

The fearful loss of life caused by the 
burning of the Cold Storage Building has 
led the authorities of the exposition to for- 
bid the running of the elevators which car- 
ried many thousands each day to the roof 
of the Manufacturers and the Transporta- 
tion Buildings, whence one has a magnifi- 
cent view of the White City of the fair. 
Just as soon as arrangements can be made 
against possible danger in case of a panic 
the roofs and galleries of these buildings 
will again be open to the public. The fund 
for the support of the families and depend- 
ents of those who perished in the fire has 
gone beyond $100,000. Thus far thirty-five 
dependents have been found. Such a spon- 
taneous offering could hardly have been 
secured in any country but our own. It is 
acommentary which no admirer of free in- 
stitutions should overlook. It should be 
remembered, also, that the gift has been 
made when financial foundations. are more 
shaky than at any time within the past 
twenty years. 

The result of the inquest over the bodies 
of the sixteen brave fellows who perished 
in the flames within the fair grounds was a 
great surprise. No one supposed that Archi- 
tect Burnham and Fire Marshall Murphy 
would be held responsible for the disaster, 
nor is it at all likely that the Grand Jury 
will find a bill against them. But the re- 
sponsibility must be placed somewhere, and 
it may be that it will finally be put on the 
president and secretary of the Hercules 
Iron Company, whose building was de- 
stroyed. The investigation will be thor- 
ough and efforts made to render the recur- 
rence of a similar accident impossible. 

The advantage of Sunday closing begins 
to show itself. An excursion of more than 
500 persons has been organized in Pitts- 
burg, and it is estimated that not less than 
15,000 persons will visit the fair from that 
city alone. This city has been one of the most 
outspoken in its opposition to Sunday open- 
ing, and is now doing everything in its 
power, the railroads assisting with lower 
rates, to give its inhabitants a chance to see 
the treasures here on exhibition. We hear, 
also, of many other excursions which would 
not have been arranged for had the directors 
persisted in their disregard of the wishes of 
the people and kept the gates open on 
Sunday. 

Mr. Moody’s work in connection with the 
various churches of the city and with the 
help of eminent evangelists from abroad is 
attracting much attention. His presence 
here is a real aid to those moral interests 
which a fair like the one we now are having 
brings into jeopardy. Probably an actual 
count would show that a larger number on 
Sunday listen to the gospel as preached by 
Mr. Moody and his helpers than have at- 
tended the World’s Fair on this day. As it 
has been clearly proved that the masses—the 
laboring people, as the secular press called 
them—do not want Sunday opening, the press 
is urging everybody to visit the fair and 


make it a financial success. The auditor's 
report for the first two months is not quite 
as bad as had been feared, but it will re- 
quire much greater enthusiasm on the part 
of the people of the country in the shape of 
actual visits to bring the rec: ipts up to what 
had been anticipated. 

As if the attractions of the fair and the 
congresses which are grouped around it 
were insufficient, the enterprising faculty of 
our theological seminary has opened a two 
weeks’ institute in theology. The lectures 
began July 12. They occupy the morning 
hours and are on such topics as Old Testa- 
ment Theology, The Interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, The History of New Testament 
Times, A Study in Comparative Religion, 
Eminent Scottish Preachers and Methods of 
Social Reform. When itis added that the 
speakers are Professors Curtiss, Scott, Gil- 
bert, Harper, Taylor and President Fisk, 
one is not surprised that the heats of sum- 
mer do not prevent the presence of a goodly 
and an appreciative audience. 

But why is it that so few of our ministers 
have taken advantage of the offer of our 
seminary to furnish rooms for those who 
wish to visit the World’s Fair? Surely there 
could be no more attractive rooms any- 
where, nor is the location unfavorable. It 
would seem as if our ministers were not in- 
tending to visit the fair in any large num- 
bers. This is a serious mistake, for it is not 
likely that the present generation, either 
here in America or abroad, will again have 
an opportunity of seeing such marvelous 
works of genius and art as are here gathered 
together. One would be justified in putting 
one’s self toa good deal of inconvenience 
for the sake of a two weeks’ visit of this 
fair. 

The congresses at the fair this week have 
been instructive and well attended. They 
have been almost entirely educational. The 
advocates of the kindergarten, the higher 
education and university extension have 
been listened to with pleasure and profit. 
Manual training has had quite a boom. 
Miss Addams and Miss Starr of the Hull 
House, Prof. Graham Taylor, Robert A. 
Woods and other noted workers ip social 
reform have spoken wisely and earnestly. 
Dr. William T. Harris has always something 
to say which it is worth while to hear. In- 
cidentally, as it were, he remarked that 
there are three kinds of education—primary 
or elemental, secondary and the higher or 
complete education. The first is fragmen- 
tary, consisting of a knowledge of facts 
without any knowledge of their connection. 
Such education is necessarily atheistic. The 
second traces events in a sort of series but 
has a tendency to run off in tangents. This 
is the method of the self-educated and the 
hobbyist and is naturally idolatrous. It 
worships the hobby, the single branch of 
knowledge, as if it were the whole of knowl- 
edge. The aim of higher education, the 
aim of the colleges and universities and of 
university extension is to show the unity of 
knowledge. It is necessarily theistic, as it 
deduces all knowledge from a single presid- 
ing, governing, revealing mind, and yet it 
does not oppose the specialist who regards 
his department of knowledge as a part of 
the great field of knowledge and not as con- 
stituting the whole of it. Nothing is to be 


said against self-educated men, but the dan- 
gers which attend the education they are 


likely to obtain should be pointed out. 
The librarians have had their annual meet- 
ing here, and as usual have had a stimulat- 
ing and delightful gathering. The misfor- 
tune is that one cannot attend all these 
meetings, but must confine attention to de- 
partments which are most closely connected 
with one’s own work. When the story of 
the fair is all made up, and the printer shall 
have done his work, it will then be seen 
what a time of mental activity were these 
six months in Chicago. 

The financial strain here is great. It af- 
fects all circles. The bank failures in Kan- 
sas City and Denver have made it hard for 
our own institutions. But as our national 
banks are exceptionally strong, it is thought 
that all will pull through. Still there is no 
denying that the action of Congress is 
awaited with a good deal of anxiety and 
not overmuch hope. 

Nowhere are the criticisms of Governor 
Altgeld of Illinois severer than in Chicago. 
Even his own party would be glad to repu- 
diate him. Labor and trade assemblies 
pass resolutions approving his action in par- 
doning the anarchists, but lovers of order 
and good government are silent. We know 
that we must suffer till the end of his term 
the mortification and chagrin which come 
from having such a governor. The worst 
thing about the recent pardon of the an- 
archists was the depth of infamy to which 
the governor stooped in order to criticise 
the action of Judge Gary, the man through 
whose justice and firmness their conviction 
was secured. Naturally the governor op- 
poses the renomination of Judge Gary as 
one of the nine or ten judges to be chosen 
in Cook County the coming fall, But the 
people propose to re elect Judge Gary, and 
in this to show that they have no sympathy 
with the lawless piinciples of their governor. 
Probably an equal number of Democrats 
and Republicans will be put on the ticket. 

Chicago, July 22. FRANKLIN. 


a 


OURXENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


In another column we give some account 
of the drift of thought in the secular press 
concerning the Sunday closing of the fair. 
Nearly all the religious papers treat of it at 
length and of course rejoice over the victory. 
But criticism of the local directory is una- 
bated. From both secular and religious news- 
papers they receive unqualified condemnation. 
The Christian Advocate entitles its editorial 
on the subject, Compulsory Right-Doing. The 
Examiner represents the general sentiment by 
saying of the Sunday opening: “It was a 
colossal blunder, as discreditable to the in- 
telligence of the managers as to their honor. 
They have thrown away the respect of their 
countrymen who believe in veracity and 
honesty, since they have not even the poor con- 
solation of having made a profit out of their 
shame. ...In a very conspicuous way evil 
has been overruled for good. Had the fair 
not been opened on Sundays at all there 
would not have been such an agitation of the 
question, the people would not have been so 
educated, the conscience of the nation would 
not have been so aroused. The cause of Sab- 
bath observance has gained much by this 
struggle, and the lesson has been taught so 
that no man can miss the meaning of the 
lesson that the American people will not 
tolerate disregard of law and violation of 
compacts.” 

Zion’s Herald devotes two of its eight pages 
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to a timely symposium of the subject of Sun- 
day Observance. A number of clergymen of 
different denominations answer the following 
questions: (1) Upon what foundation, Biblical, 
historical, or hygienic, do you place the obli- 
gation to observe the day? (2) How far shall 
the day be protected from violation by law, 
and what reasons shall be given for such 
legislation? Some of these clergymen rest 
their argument almost entirely on Biblical 
authority, others lay more emphasis on man’s 
need of periodic rest, while others regard the 
sacredness of Sunday as an outgrowth of 
Christian experience, but without direct divine 
authority. As specimen answers to the first 
question President Alvah Hovey of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Newton, says: ‘ The 
Bible affords satisfactory evidence that every 
seventh day was set apart by God in the be- 
ginning for rest and worship; that this conse- 
cration of every seventh day was renewed at 
the founding of the Hebrew commonwealth; 
that this rest day was approved by Jesus 
Christ and declared to have been instituted 
for the good of men; and that Sunday, the day 
of Christ’s resurreetion, was regarded by the 
apostles as the fittest day of the week to be 
observed by Christians.” 

Rev. F. H. Knight of Springfield says: “‘ Not 
because of a positive command from heaven, 
but because of a sanctified sense of the fitness 
of things, did the apostles first observe it. No 
specific divine command to observe the day 
has since been given. We cease from ordinary 
labor on that day so that without distraction 
we may have time and opportunity to listen to 
religious instruction, to engage in works of 
charity and to meditate upon the truths which 
cluster about the death and resurrection of 
our Lord.’”’ In answer to the second question 
Professor Mitchell of Boston University says: 
‘“‘The fundamental idea of the Sabbath re- 
quires that anything be permitted on that day 
which the best sentiment of the times in- 
dorses as tending to refresh and invigorate, 
not merely the bodies but the minds and 
hearts of men, and that everything be for- 
bidden which would interfere with the enjoy- 
ment by any one of such privileges.” 


ABROAD. 


The Methodist Times raises these questions: 
“Is conversion—conspicuous, unmistakable 
conversion—as regular a feature of Methodist 
worship as it was at the beginning of this 
century and in the days of John Wesley? 
In some of the crowded democratic quarters 
of the north of England Methodist preaching 
places enjoyed in other days the glorious 
name of ‘converting furnaces.’ Now that 
they are more costly and beautiful than ever— 
and in our judgment the house of God cannot 
be too beautiful—are they still ‘converting 
furnaces?’ Are our congregations every- 
where trained to expect conversions every 
Sunday? Do the hymns, the prayers, the 
sermon and all the arrangements lead up to 
that? ... If, by the grace of God and renewed 
consecration and the use of methods suitable 
to the present day, all our preachers, lay and 
clerical, brought a quarter of a million of 
grown-up sinners to Christ by the 3ist of next 
December, we should be ready to face the 
glorious opportunities and the corresponding 
perils of the momentous future. Why do we 
not witness more numerous conversions?” 

Archdeacon Farrar’s article in the Contem- 
porary on Romanizing tendencies in the Es 
tablished Church is attracting wide notice. 
Among his trenchant criticisms on the clergy 
who encourage these mischievous practices is 
this accusation: “It is notoriously a common 
practice with such clergymen to ignore the 
clergy and the churches of their own com- 
munion on the Continent as ‘ schismatic,’ and 
to ‘go to mass’ in Romish churches; yet these 
very same men have no abuse too un-Chris- 
tian for a learned and large-minded English 


bishop, who, in full agreement with the Bishop 
of London and in direct accordance with the 
opinion and practice of all the leading High 
Anglicans of past days, did not hesitate to 
kneel in holy communion with Dissenters.” 
In line with the above the Christian reports 
Rev. Thomas Green, M. A., ex-chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
as saying that ‘‘ what he seems to see looming 
in the future more distinctly than anything 
else is not a conflict between evangelical reli- 
gion and science and evangelical religion and 
either higher or any other kind of criticism, 
but a conflict between evangelical religion 
such as our fathers held and the insidious, 
widespread and in the end infidel-producing 
spirit of ritualism. He is not afraid of the 
infidel or the scientist, of the socialist or the 
labor church; he believes that Protestantism 
will have a hard fight for it in the days im- 
mediately before us. The position will have 
to be met, not by scholarship only but by the 
patient and steady grounding of the average 
men as good pastors and good preachers.” 





A LITTLE HERESIAD. 


BY REV. GERALD STANLEY LEE. 





It is not so much in what we say as in 
what we take for granted that we read the 
heart of the times. The following wistful 
advertisement in a religious journal does 
not say much more than fifty cents worth, 
but if our brother had to pay at regular 
advertising rates for all he didn’t say he 
would have to get more a year for being 
‘‘orthodex ’’ than most of us get for just 
plain, unpretentious preaching, without any, 
what might be called, really orthodox gifts: 
* WANTED.—An Orthodox Congregation by a faith- 

ful pastor, regularly ordained. Long experience, safe, 

ey a pety amily. First-class references. Ad- 

I find myself reading this advertisement 
in several ways. At first it seems haughty. 
I wonder if my church would do, and I see 
all the churches gathering from the east 
and the west and the north and the south to 
toe the line of my good brother’s infallibility 
and be told where they belong—all for fifty 
cents. I wonder what he wil] do with them, 
and I see him’sending some of the biggest 
ones slinking to the foot of the class and 
sitting celebrities down hard in their chairs, 
and [ cast about in my mind to discover 
why a man who cannot get a church to 
want him should gather us all into his little 
graded school of orthodoxy as the babes 
and sucklings of belief, and I remember at 
last the divine rights of nobodies and that 
we live in a day of triumpbant Presbyterian 
assemblies, snubbed Andovers, fenced-up 
Lanes and disunited Unions, when all the- 
ology has been tied up in one little black 
bow knot of dogmatism and settled forever. 

I read the advertisement again and it 
seems plaintive, and my heart goes out to 
my long waiting, unpulpited brother. It is 
his ‘‘I have piped unto you and ye have not 
danced. I have mourned unto you and ye 
have not wept,’’ addressed to the churches, 
It is the hyperbole of longing—a minister 
of the gospel casting his sadly critical eye 
over us all and actually driven to advertise 
in the spiritual Lost and Found column of 
the public pregs for an orthodox congrega- 
tion! We have seen advertisements for old 
furniture, but the naive pathos of advertis- 
ing for anything assumed to be as quaint as 
an orthodox church ought to bring us all to 
a realizing sense of what we are coming to. 


* Fact. 








Wrapped in an atmosphere of heroic lone. — 





liness I see my good brother, buttoning his 


old Prince Albert about him, waiting jp 
hurt dignity for the past to move on and do 
him justice. The shadows gather and the 
eyes lose him standing there—as honest ag 
the day is long—and as he fades away from 
my vision, with his pathetic gesture toward 
his truth, there is something grand and 
beautiful about him, and I think that I had 
rather see a man appealing to the cemeteries 
for something that he knows than to poster. 
ity for something that he thinks. Though 
it be but the nobility of not understanding, 
and the heroism of expecting day before 
yesterday tomorrow, the truth loves her 
lovers whether they follow her wisely or 
not, and there isn’t anything a man can be. 
lieve, no matter how grotesque it may be, 
that can quite take away the God-given, 
sacred dignity of his believing it. No new 
form of truth is worthy that never feels 
in its heart a sweet and gallant tenderness 
for the widows of the forms that are gone, 
Hating a bigot is but a more liberal form of 
bigotry. When a bigot grinds his opponent 
under his heel he is a deal more consistent 
in his grinding than he is perhaps in his 
argument, but when a tolerant man is in. 
tolerant of intolerant men it is against his 
principles. 

The ‘‘heresy’’ situation has several ele- 
ments. First, there is the orthodox clergys 
man, with his Calvinscope up to his eye- 
scanning the ecclesiastical horizon like an 
improved Columbus on his little Pinta of 
correctness, seeking to discover an old 
world — off the coast of Massachusetts, 
Then there is the arrant radical floundering 
over the high seas of thought, plunging and 
spouting and posing as the huge whale of 
heresy, waiting to be harpooned and glori- 
fied, while the alertly orthodox watchers 
from the topmasts of the Bible class are all 
getting ready to call out, ‘‘ There she blows,” 
and the wild and gory race begins, Then 
there is the impulsive preacher, who has 
long felt the whale oil in his own theology 
and all the blows he hasn’t dared to blow 
because he hadn’t whalebone enough. 
Then there is the bland and godly minister, 
who, in all the turmoil and questioning, 
announces to the churches that he is ‘‘ safe” 
—like an advertisement of a lady’s horse— 
and soon he is prophesying with great éclat 
in a beautiful stall on the general principle 
that a man who knows what he thinks does 
not need to think at all. 

Then there is the very orthodoxastical 
orthodox church, floating on its ignorance, 
bobbing confidently up and down over the 
great deeps of modern theology as safely 
and primly as a cork from the dear old 
cider jug of our forefathers in a storm at 
sea. Then there is the church that thinks, 
and the spirit of the divided Isaiah moans 
in the rigging, and from the Sunday school 
bowsprit to the prayer meeting rudder in 
the stern the Briggsian blasts sweep wildly 
across, leaning the tallest masts out of the 
Calvin perpendicular. The great iceberg of 
reason looms up with its glittering dangers. 
The sharks of infidelity seem opening their 
mouths all around. The ghost of the higher 
criticism walks the sea at night. The cap 
tain paces the deck nervously from evening 
till morning, puzzling over the astronomy 
of Moses, while ever and anon rises sbrill 


the mutiny amongst the passengers, some — 
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claiming that the miracles should be kept 
on deck, where the great salt air shall 
breathe its vast and glorifying health upon 
them, and others that they shall be kept in 
the hold in Westminster safes, where neither 
froth nor rust doth corrupt, nor ideas break 
through and steal. 

There are all sorts and conditions of men. 
There is the man who wears his creed like 
a life-preserver around his stomach, and, all 
tucked in and corked up with proof texts, 
he walks dramatically down the dry Broad- 
way of life as if the great Atlantic deluge 
of unbelief would soon be floating him in 
Union Square, while the rest of us all drown 
in seeing how wise he was. There is the 
sensible man whose creed ticks away near 
his heart in a modest vest pocket, and he 
consults it silently, like his watch, now and 
then to know what he is about; and there’s 
the timidly correct man who is always tak- 
ing his creed out and holding it up to peo- 
ple’s ears to be assured that it is ticking all 
right; and there’s the swaggering, flagrantly 
correct man who wishes that his watch 
would tick loud and clear every Calvinistic 
second of his life and strike off the hour of 
his orthodoxy with a chime of bells to every 
passer-by on the street. There is the cau- 
tiously liberal preacher who carries a pri- 
vate watch a little ahead of the times in his 
pocket and has a great Orthodox alarm clock 
carefully set back—ticking with edification 
—in his pulpit. 

There’s the liberal man who winds up his 
watch with a new key every night and 
doesn’t believe in a set, stem winder the- 
ology, and there’s the man who knows that 
when his watch runs down there never will 
be time any more. There’s the great sec- 
ular editor, turning glibly from tinplate to 
religion, who, after a little peek through the 
knot hole of his ignorance at the great arena 
of debate, takes up his wit and cigar and 
pricks the great cushion of the public with 
his little pin of an editorial and thinks 
that he has settled it forever. There is the 
great scholar who feels all church history 
clearing its throat when he gets up to speak 
and the reverberations of all past ages roll- 
ing away in his arguments, and there is the 
fighting layman who twirks out his popgun 
interpretations of the Bible as if the past 
hadn’t anything to do with it. 

There’s the seminary where student life 
roams eagerly over the fields of thought 
and life, and there’s the theological girls’ 
boarding school where ideas, like “ gentle- 
men and dancing,” are only tolerated on 
special occasions. There is the seminary 
that puts its chubby, orthodox thumb in its 
mouth and says to the church, ‘‘ Ma, I will 
be good,” and repeats the catechism regu- 
larly in dear little international accents— 
and there’s the seminary that won’t. There 
is the teacher who believes in the Bible so 
much that he leaves it to speak for itself, 
and who knows that God made men before 
men made creeds, and there’s the teacher 
who calls his theological chickens around 
him and takes out their own crops and giz- 
zards and puts in good Presbyterian dress- 
ing and expects them to live. There is the 
teacher who has his own burning bush and 
spends the rest of his life in burning up all 
other bushes, so that no one else can have 
one, and there is the teacher whose theology 
is a8 hard to translate into life as Enoch. 
(It took the Lord to translate Enoch.) 


There is the student who has yet to return 
from being brilliantly and proudly heretical 
to being gladly and drably orthodox, and 
there is the student who sits like a theo- 
logical phonograph under his instructor who 
knows that all he has to do to save the 
world is to unwind the seminary notes coiled 
up in himself, and who still dreams that 
when he works the dreary windlass of his 
commentaries whole towns will be dragged 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

Such is life. I leave my little heresiad 
unfinished, like a tiny symbol of the great 
theme that shines down upon its gentle 
mockeries. He believes most who believes 
best. Above all the shimmer of theosophy 
and the dim and airy floatings of countless 
‘*hypotheses,’’ weaving in dreamy music 
over us ‘a sky of beautiful bewilderment, 
God is. Above the shining shreds of old 
systems hanging wistfully over us, and the 
whispering ghosts of old orthodoxies brush- 
ing warningly by us, God is. Above the 
tiny pendulum-swing of opinion and the 
glimmering mining shaft of scholarship, 
the clash of certainties and the roar of dead 
victories and the sad waning of the old 
forms we have loved, God is. All our tur- 
moil is a little one-syllable parenthesis in 
the coming of His kingdom. 

The humor of a heresy trial is its serious- 
ness—the tragic dignity with which each 
side strives to see which can most brilliantly 
and most devoutly misunderstand the other. 
It is the needle’s eye gravely and learnedly 
trying to see through the camel. We can 
be too sure. One remembers Ecclesiastes’s 
‘*All hath been heard”’ right in the middle 
of the Bible. Mystery, which is ignorance 
in the finite, is indeed a sort of knowledge 
in the infinite. The church longs for the 
man who believes, but the man who has not 
now and then a belief that shades off into 
an opinion, or an opinion that shades off 
into a question, is unworthy of theology. 
The man with an absolutely complete set 
of convictions is out of placé in a world 
that even the Lord Himself has not finished 
yet. 





AN ENDEAVOR EXPERIMENT WITH 
SOCIAL OHRISTIANITY. 


BY REV. E. A. LAWRENCE, D.D., BALTIMORE. 


For several years the members of a cer- 
tain Christian Endeavor Society have been 
in providential preparation for some special 
undertaking. Organized as a mission circle, 
they have first studied the mission work at 
home and abroad. They have inspected the 
institutions, the schools, the charities of 
Baltimore and have co-operated with both 
the Charity Organization Society and the 
King’s Daughters in their practical work. 
Gathered in social science classes they have 
studied the problems of the day under the 
guidance of university men. From the pul- 
pit they have continually heard the words 
re-echoed: ‘‘ As Thou didst send Me into the 
world, even so sent I them into the world.” 
With mind and faculties trained for the work, 
they have longed for some field into which 
as a body they might enter and do their part 
in building up God's kingdom. And finally, 
under the inspiration of the great Endeavor 
movement, they have grown utterly dissatis- 
fied with staying at home, cultivating their 
own piety, while the city poor are growing 


up in savagery. 


Early in the year two questions came to 
the front: What force have we that we can 
employ? What field can we discover where 
this force will be available and useful? It 
was found that among the sixty members of 
the society were milliners, dressmakers, 
trained nurses, musicians, elocutionists, 
artists, teachers in all common branches, 
besides university students and other men 
and women in various branches of profes- 
sional, literary and business life. The force 
certainly seemed sufficient, both in numbers 
and in variety, provided each one employed 
could give one evening a week to the field 
when found. 

Systematic study of the needs and instru- 
mentalities already at work resulted in the 
discovery of the only tenement house sec- 
tion of the city. While not the worst, it 
seemed the most neglected portion. One 
hundred and twenty four-story houses, in 
five adjacent blocks, built expressly as tene- 
ments, all under one control, in a manufac- 
turing district, occupied by old residents 
compelled to find cheapest rent, surrounded 
by a few struggling churches able to do 
little more than support themselves—this 
was the field which disclosed itself to the 
searching force of Endeavorers. Two mis- 
sion Sunday schools were already at work, 
so there was no call for more of that labor, 
and the laborers were all needed at their own 
church on Sunday. But the work already 
attempted was superficial and ephemeral, 
largely because it had not basis upon which 
to build. The boys and girls of the street 
were proverbially the tough set of the city. 
Saloons were the bane of the tenements, and 
hard work in the daytime prevented most 
of the young from going to school. 

Time would fail to tell the providential 
pressure which urged the Endeavorers into 
this field—the tearful welcome of those al- 
ready there, the offer, free of rent, of both 
of the mission rooms, the glad approval of 
the landlord’s agent, the swarm of children 
who gathered at the first appearance of the 
visitors. There were many difficulties in 
the way—the distance from the home of 
most of the Endeavorers, the supposed deg- 
radation of the district, the depravity of its 
residents and the reluctance of some ladies 
to walk such streets in the dark, besides the 
entire lack on the part of most of all special 
experience that would qualify for this work. 
Nevertheless, after several meetings for con- 
sultation, the undertaking was adopted as a 
special branch of the Endeavor Society, in 
charge of a self-constituted tenements com- 
mittee. 

From the beginning, however, one thing 
had been plain to the pastor of the church, 
who was in league with bis young people. 
It is easy for a pastor to say, ‘‘Go! We give 
you God’s blessing and wish you success.”’ 
But it is much easier to go if the pastor 
says, ‘‘Come! I am in the thick of the 
fight. Rally round your leader.’’ Only one 
thing remained to do. In the center of one 
of the blocks, on the third story, twolrooms 
were rented, cleaned, papered, comfortably 
furnished for two persons, and then, in com- 
pany with an earnest, Christian university 
student, already enlisted in the movement, 
the rooms were occupied as the beginning 
of an Endeavor settlement. From this van- 
tage ground in the very center of the dis- 
trict to be attacked, the pastor was able to 
supervise the start of all work and to take 
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the charge of one evening every week. 
Twenty minutes’ walk brought him to his 
study, where, and in his parish, he spent 
most of the day as usual. But the mere 
fact that he resided in the tenements made 
all there his neighbors, to whom he was 
able to come as one of their own number, a 
companion and a friend. Just at this point 
the movement first reached the keen ears 
of the newspaper reporters, and the fact of 
the pastor leaving his so-called *‘ luxurious 
apartments ’”’ to live in the so-called “‘ slums”’ 
was proclaimed far and wide throughout the 
land in most exaggerated terms, as if some 
special gift of heroism and consecration 
had been required to enter on such an un- 
dertaking. From his comfortable quarters 
among his new friends and neighbors the 
pastor smiled at the newspaper stories, 
which had often to be corrected by private 
means and to be lived down among the peo- 
ple of the district. 

In the meantime the work itself pro- 
gressed most favorably. ‘Thursday evening 
was first occupied with two classes—one for 
thirty or forty girls in sewing, one for 
twenty boys in drawing. So many rushed 
in that it was found necessary to restrict 
membership to those over ten who went to 
no school in the daytime. Every evening 
there were music and talking for the united 
classes as well. Next a Boys’ Club was 
started on Monday evenings, where games 
were played, talks given on practical topics 
and military drill taught. As interest in- 
creased and volunteers appeared, Tuesday 
evening was taken for a night school, where 
boys and girls were taught the common 
branches. And finally the zeal of one of 
the ladies led to her beginning work on 
Friday evenings among a few of the girls 
who could sew best, leading the way to 
some future Girls’ Club. As the work 
grew, the interest everywhere increased. 
The pastor used the children as means of 
introduction to the neighborhood and called 
upon all their parents, meeting a cordial 
reception from all save two or three Cath- 
olic families. Twenty-five or thirty persons 
were more or less occupied in the work, 
few, if any, of the ladies giving more than 
one evening a week. All the labor was 
volunteer and gratuitous, the car fare of 
the ladies alone being paid. 

Then as the season came to a close an 
exhibition of pictures and of work done 
was given in the mission rooms, which 
drew together many of the older people as 
well as the boys and girls. And so the 
Endeavor experiment passed into history. 
Next fall it will probably be resumed on a 
permanent basis and with the help of other 
Endeavor Societies. The pastor still resides 
in the tenements, and, apart from the pe- 
culiar odors of the place, rejects all special 
sympathy as unneeded. The work has only 
opened and it is not fair to expect to see 
results as yet. But the friendship of both 
children and parents has been won. Some 
of the older and worst boys have shown 
themselves at the far-off church on Sunday 
evenings for the sake of seeing their teach- 
ers. And the testimony of the policemen 
of the district is emphatic. ‘‘ You have 
some of the worst boys in Baltimore in 
your classes, But I can see the change in 
them since you came down. If you do 
nothing more than what you have done for 
them you are well paid.’’ 





It is in the belief that this experiment 
may have some value for other Endeavor 
Societies that this first authorized state- 
ment of the work is written for publication. 
Perhaps the leading characteristic of the 
work has been the fact that, after careful 
study of other similar undertakings else- 
where, there has been a constant attempt 
to strictly adapt our experiment to our 
surrounding, and do each next thing as 
circumstances seemed providentially to in 


dicate. 
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NEW LINES OF ENDEAVOR. 

In spite of the variety of roads to unsel- 
fish help of others there is a keen interest 
in the ways others are treading. One soci- 
ety has an honorable record of service to 
the sick; another secures prize banners be- 
cause its members attend conventions faith- 
fully; a third excels in helping to make the 
house of God attractive with foliage and 
flowers. 

A large city church of New England has 
a strong Endeavor Society whose member- 
ship exceeds 150. In turn with other soci- 
eties of the same city it has conducted Sun- 
day services at the hospital, the old ladies’ 
home, or the home for children. In line 
with other societies its relief committees 
aid the sick, its outlook committees attract 
strangers to its services, its prayer meeting 
committees organize meetings. A Colum- 
bian Club, for summer and winter, has ab- 
sorbed tennis and social activities. 

Money was needed for the society to carry 
on its work. It was forthcoming soon, not 
from a tax upon the members but by the 
enterprise of the entertainment committee, 
which engaged the best college glee club it 
could obtain, advertised its concert and 
crowded its hall. All the work was done 
by the members of the society, who had 
several hundred dollars in the treasury 
when the returns were all in. 

It is several months since this society 
took up another branch of work which has 
been of large help to those who have en- 
gaged init. Those who have sung together 
in the meetings began to practice singing 
in groups. Considerable latent talent was 
discovered. The pastor’s wife—young, en- 
thusiastic and skillful—became the soul 
of the new enterprise and, with the aid of 
the musical director, trained several groups 
of singers. The interest in music was stim- 
ylated by the discovery that it could be 
put to practical use. 

A county jail is located in the city. In 
the hands of the county treasurer the sum 
of $100 is placed each year, to be used in 
providing music for morning service at this 
jail each Sunday. The amount was in- 
sufficient to provide good singing where ac- 
tual money recompense was considered. A 
change was to be made in the singers. The 
young people of this church were asked 
to take it up. Here was an opportunity to 
do some active Christian work, with the 
advantage of receiving, in addition to the 
blessing of doing it, some further help in 
carrying on other good work. The soci- 
ety voted, after prayerful consideration for 
three weeks, to take up the work, notwith- 
standing the other lines of service in which 
it was engaged. 

A.double quartette, with some one to play 
accompaniments on the organ, has attended 
to this branch of Christian work. An early 





start has to be made on Sunday morning, as 
every singer must be at the jail by nine 
vo’ clock. The prisoners have enjoyed the 
change. At first they dreaded new faces 
who should see their disgrace. That feel. 
ing has worn off as, week by week, they 
have seen pure women and honest men 
leave the comfort of their homes to come 
and sing to them sweet words of hope and 
promise, as they have felt the silent influence 
of true, consecrated Christian life. 

Singing at the missions has been another 
form of service which this society has 
adopted. Attendarce there has afforded 
experience to many of the young people and 
their voices now are heard in the week-day 
prayer meetings otherwise than in song, 
Never have the prayers been more earnest, 
never have the lives of the members of this 
society been happier, never has the repn- 
tation of the society among worldly men and 
women been better, than since its practical 
application of its profession of desire for 
active Christian usefulness. J. A.W, 


SIX OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. 


I, RICHARD BAXTER. 





BY PROF. A. H. CURRIER, OBERLIN SEMINARY, 


Richard Baxter is, all things considered, 
the most interesting and picturesque figure 
among the old English divines. ‘If he had 
lived in primitive times,” says an English 
bishop, *‘he would have been one of the 
fathers of the church.’’ Born Noy. 12, 1615, 
of pious parents of the middle class, he re- 
ceived a careful religious training. His first 
decisive religious impressions were experi- 
enced in his fifteenth year. To dispel re- 
morse for a petty theft of fruit from a neigh- 
bor’s orchard, he took up and began to read 
an old, torn volume which he found at 
home. It excited in his troubled soul the 
desire for a religious life, which resulted in 
his conversion. His decision to enter the 
ministry, formed in his nineteenth year, 
was due to the serious impressions made by 
a narrow escape from death. His early 
education was rather defective. Though 
one of the most learned men of his time, he 
is almost the only one of the old English 
divines who had no university training. 
‘* My faults,’’ he says, ‘‘are no disgrace toa 
university, for I was of none. i have but 
little but what I had out of books and. the 
inconsiderable help of country divines.” 
His appetite for reading was keen and in 
the indulgence of it he was omniverous. 
There is in his autobiography an oft-quoted 
passage, in which he speaks of the wide range 
of his reading. After alluding to the many 
writers of physics, metapbysics, etc., pe 
rused by him, and saying, ‘‘I have wasted 
much time among whole loads of historians, 
chronologers and antiquaries,” he adds, 
‘¢ But, if I had no other kind of knowledge 
than these, what were my understanding 
worth? What a dreaming dotard should I 
be?” Fortunately, however, he came upon 
the works of other and better writers and 
he had the discernment and ability to ap 
preciate them. Richard Hooker was one of 
these, and a careful study of Baxter’s works 
shows that he studied deeply and learned 
much from the Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Baxter was ordained to the ministry of 
the Established Church in Worcester Cathe 
dral in his twenty-third year. After preach 
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ing here and there for two years or more, 
without any stated charge, he entered upon 
his famous pastorate at Kidderminster. 
His preaching was characterized from the 
start by great evangelic earnestness. He so 
felt the importance of the soul’s salvation 
that he thought that, if men only heard of 
it as they ought, they could not but repent. 
And I was so foolish,’’ he says, ‘“‘as to 
think that I had so much to say of such 
convincing force for the truth that men 
could scarcely be able to withstand it.” 

Baxter’s qualifications for preaching were 
extraordinary. He had all the fervor and 
intensity of a Whitefield united with rea- 
soning powers of the high order. Besides 
this. he had what he calls ‘ta familiar mov- 
iug voice,’ which he knew how to manage, 
so that every thought was uttered with its 
proper intonation and in which was ever 
heard the ‘“‘accent of conviction.”’ His 
countenance in speaking was animated and 
lighted up by large, serious eyes, which 
looked the entreaty that his tongue uttered. 
His delicate health, from which he suffered 
nearly all bis life and by which he was often 
bought near to death, lent additional force 
to his speech. His words were those of ‘‘a 
man that was betwixt living and dead,’’ so 
that, in his own phrase, he ‘‘ preached as a 
dying man to dying men.” 

Last of all, he had a powerful imagina- 
tion, which he could employ on fit occasion 
with great effect, though his use of it was 
oratorical rather than poetical or ornate, he 
resolutely restraining and subordinating it 
to his purpose of saving men. Nothing can 
be more just and discriminating than what 
he says on this point: ‘‘ The plainest words 
are the most profitable oratory in the 
weightiest matters. Fineness for ornament 
and delicacy for delight, but they answer 
not necessity, though sometimes they may 
modestly attend what answers it.’’ Pos- 
sessing these remarkable qualifications for 
preaching, no doubt he preached at times 
with great eloquence, which still lives in his 
published sermons. They abound in pas- 
sages which no one can read unmoved. If 
printed discourses, two hundred and fifty 
years after they were uttered, contain such 
subtle fire—able to kindle a cold reader to 
spiritual fervor—what must have been the 
flame that burned upon his tongue? 

He had been settled in Kidderminster 
scarcely two years when the Civil War 
broke out and interrupted his ministry 
there for the space of five years. Attach- 
ing himself to the Parliamentary side, he 
led, during this time, a varied and stirring 
life. Threatened with violence by the Royal- 
ists, he took refuge, at the entreaty of his 
friends, in the walled town of Coventry, 
where for two years he labored diligently 
and preached to the citizens and soldiers. 
“Like men in adry house who hear the 
storms abroad,’ he and his friends heard 
the rumors and sounds of the raging con- 
flict. One day while he was preaching the 
cannonading of the battle of Naseby fell 
on his ear. He then joined the army, act- 
ing as chaplain of Whalley’s famous regi- 
ment and followed it fearlessly into many a 
hard battle and desperate siege, marching 
Bible in hand with Cromwell himself to the 
storming of Basing House. 

Baxter figured during the war in other 
Scenes not quite so heroic, though showing 
an equal stoutness of heart. The army 


abounded in enthusiasts and sectaries of 
every stripe, who were as ready for a theo- 
logical tilt with opposers as for a battle with 
cavaliers. Baxter, feeling it incumbent on 


him to defend the faith and expose error, 


never failed to improve any opportunity 
offered to encounter them in argument. So 
whenever, for the sake of making converts 
to their opinions, they appointed a meeting 
in any place, he would go to it and talk 
them down. One instance is described by 
him. ‘A cornet and troopers of Pitchford’s 
regiment’’ appointed a meeting in a certain 
church. ‘I thought it my duty to be there 
also,’’ says Baxter. ‘‘ 1 found a crowded con- 
gregation of poor, well-meaning people who 
came in the simplicity of their hearts to 
be deceived. I took the reading pew and 
the troopers took the gallery, and I alone 
disputed against them from morning until 
almost night. If I had but gone out first, 
they would have prated what boastful words 
they listed and made the people believe that 
they had got the best of it. Therefore I 
stayed it out until they first rose and went 
away. The crazy babblers were so discour- 
aged that they never met there again. But 
O, the abundance of nonsense they uttered 
that day!”’ 

It was said of him that ‘‘he feared no 
man’s displeasure and hoped for no man’s 
preferment.’’ His attitude toward Crom- 
well proves this. Though Baxter sided 
with the Cromwellian party he did not en- 
tirely approve of their chief or bis acts, and 
hesitated not to criticise them. He went so 
far in his opposition as to think seriously 
after the battle of Worcester of trying to 
get up a counter movement to Cromwell's 
ambitious policy. Fortunately for him, he 
was stopped in his endeavor by illness. 
Cromwell would certainly have azrested 
him with an iron hand, and Pitchford’s 
troopers would have been found only too 
willing to silence with their muskets the 
irrepressible man that had baffled their 
tongues. 

He now resumed his ministry in Kidder- 
minster and continued it about twelve years 
longer, down to the Restoration. Through 
his labors he wrought a wonderful improve- 
ment in bis parish. ‘‘ There are some three 
or four parishes in England,’ says Dean 
Stanley, ‘‘ which have been raised by their 
pastors to a world-wide fame. Of these the 
most conspicuous is Kidderminster. Kid- 
derminster without Baxter would have 
nothing but its carpets.’’ His influence ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of his parish. 
He induced the ministers of various de- 
nominations in that part of the country to 
unite in an association for mutual incite- 
ment and help to a better fulfillment of 
their duties. ‘‘ Churches rise or fall,’’ he 
said, “‘as the ministry doth rise or fall.” 
This association, besides raising the minis- 
terial standard of its members, produced 
the fruit of leading Baxter to write The Re- 
formed Pastor, a book which for two hun- 
dred years has been a quickening power to 
the ministry the world over. 

Boswell once asked Dr. Johnson which of 
Baxter's works he recommended him to 
read. ‘‘Read any of them,” he replied, 
‘* they are all good.”” This, however, was a 
careless answer. Baxter's works are not all 
good, nor is any one of them equally good 
throughout, If there were no other reason, 
he wrote too much for uniform excellence. 


His published works numbered more than 
160 volumes. Besides this, many of them 
being controversial, and upon questions 
long ago dead, would now be, to any one 
but a church historian, unprofitable stuff to 
read. He often began a controversy with- 
out sufficient consideration and was forced 
to shift his ground, and fe)! into self-contra- 
dictions and glaring inconsistencies which 
his opponents used to his discomfiture, one 
of them compiling a volume composed of 
the irreconcilable utterances found in his 
works and entitling it A Dialogue Between 
Richard and Baxter. ‘To tell the truth,” 
he says, ‘‘ while I busily read what other 
men said in these controversies, my mind 
was so prepossessed with their notions that 
I could not possibly see the truth in its own 
naked and native evidence; and when I en- 
tered into public disputations concerning it 
my mind was so forestalled with borrowed 
notions that I chiefly studied how to make 
good the opinions I had received and ran 
farther from the truth . till at last, 
being in sickness, cast far from home, where 
I had no book but my Bible, I set to study 
the truth from thence, and so, by the bless- 
ing of God, discovered more in one week 
than I had done before in seventeen years’ 
reading, hearing and wranglinug.’”’ 

Baxter’s merit as an author rests mainly 
upon his practical works, The most notable 
of these, besides The Reformed Pastor, are 
The Saints’ Rest, A Call to the Unconverted, 
Dying Thoughts and The Narrative of His 
Life. The Saints’ Rest was the first book 
he wrote, and was written when “‘ sentenced 
to death” by his physicians. Its design 
was to be ‘‘a directory for getting and keep- 
ing the heart in heaven by heavenly medita- 
tion,’’ and he put into it such directions as 
he had found good for himself when expect- 
ing soon to die. Books of this kind, in 
which are distilled the heart's real experi- 
ences and which ‘* preserve as in a vial the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bied them,’’ touch men most 
deeply and live long. The Saints’ Rest is, 
therefore, still a live book. Its thoughts 
are for all time and expressed in a style un- 
surpassed. But the consummate flower of 
all Baxter’s writings is contained in the last 
pages of the First Part of The Narrative of 
His Life. In them he describes ‘the 
changes that had occurred’’ in his ‘‘own 
heart and mind since those unriper times”’ 
of early life. ‘‘In permanent, practical in- 
struction,” says Dean Stanley, “it excels 
anything, even in the Confessions of Augus- 
tine.”’ 

At the Restoration Baxter was deprived 
of his charge in Kidderminster, and for the 
rest of his life, a period of thirty years, the 
most powerful preacher in England was 
forced to be dumb. Lack of space forbids 
me to speak of the interesting incidents 
that filled that period—his romantic mar- 
riage; his friendship with Sir Matthew Hale 
and other eminent men; bis trial before the 
brutal Jeffreys, so graphically described by 
Macaulay; his imprisonment; and his last 
sickness. When life was almost gone he 
was asked by a friend how he did. ‘‘Al- 
most well,’”? was his significant reply, in 
anticipation of the fulfillment of his hope 
that, ‘‘after the rough, tempestuous day, 
we shall at last have the quiet, silent night 
—light and rest together—the quietness of 
the night without its darkness,” 
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The Home. 
WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


The earth moves on through heaven-appointed 
spaces, 
With glorious light impearled ; 
We women know our sphere and keep our places, 
On-moving with the world. 


Like her, we listen for the heavenly voices 
And follow where they call ; 

Like her, the heart of womanhood rejoices 
In the free joy of all. 


No brother planet dares to let or stay her, 
As toward the goal she flies; 

Death were the ban shou'd he perforce delay her, 
Swift journeying through the skies. 


But, daughter of the sun, and equal sister 
Of Saturn, Jove and Mars, 

No drop of dew, no mocnbeam can resist her, 
Our dearest of the stars! 


The little seeds are kindled in her bosom 
And nurtured by her love; 

She clothes the somber trees with bud and blossom, 
She mates the homesick dove. 


She fits her strength to every loving duty, 
Our mother, kind and wise; 

Warm is her hearthstone, bright with joy and beauty 
And tales of high emprise. 


But still on azure wings she mounts forever 
The breathless hights of space. 

She loves her own, yet on, with vast endeavor, 
She runs her heavenward race. 


“4 Keep to your sphere!’”’ that will we, brothers, 
surely, 
In earnest, not in play! 
Largely and womanly, sweetly and purely— 
And who shal! bar our way! 
* Keep to your sphere!” still sounds the voice in- 
sistent— 
A scornful challenge hurled. 
Nay, know ye not, ye mockers, blind, resistant, 
Our sphere is al) the world? 


Were we not last (we heard so) in creation? 
Thus moves the cyclic plan— 

Woman evolved from man the coronation, 
The queen, the crown, of man. 

O! long the stubborn ages cramped and bound us 
With chains of servitude, 

Till 1n the fullness of His plan Christ found us, 
His suffering sisterhood! 


‘* The last shall be the first! ’’ O voice supernal, 
Our Elder Brother’s voice! 

Above the singing spheres, sublime, eternal, 
We hear it and rejoice. 

Not brutal force, but love; not hate, but pity, 
Can serve God’s high behest, 

As in His name to the celestial city 
We journey, two abreast! 

Man, woman—first nor last, but one forever 
Since God's decree went forth. 

Who shall assume their destinies to sever 


Who share the heavenly birth? 
—lda Whipple Benham. 


<a ——_—___ 


Some interesting facts relative to the 
choice of books and reading matter by the 
people of Massachusetts are set forth in 
the report of the Free Public Library Com- 
mission. ‘This is the first State to take the 
initiative in helping establish free libraries 
by the gift of $100, on certain conditions, 
to any town willing to co-operate in the 
plan. As a result there are only forty-five 
places in Massachusetts now devoid of such 
a library. The residents are allowed to ex- 
press their preference in the choice of books 
and the purchases are made largely by Miss 
E. P. Sohier, who voluntarily devotes much 
time to the work. Local tastes are curi- 
ously reflected in these preferences, For 


instance, people living on the seacoast inva- 
riably desire books which have a flavor of sea 


One of the authors most widely read is 


life. 
Charles Carleton Coffin, and Bryce’s Ameri- 
can Commonwealth has been placed in all the 
libraries started through the influence of 


the commission. New England historical 
Stories are in steady demand and the most 
numerous class of readers is between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen. Taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance an effort is 
made to furnish a liberal supply of books 
which will stimulate a sentiment of patriot- 
ism. Although onlya year old the commis- 
sion has already demonstrated the advantage 
of judiciously cultivating a taste for whole- 
some literature, especially in places where 
the parents are too ignorant or too indiffer- 
ent to exercise an oversight of what their 
children read. 


The English custom of giving a specific 
name to one’s residence is gaining ground 
in this country. The fashion is a pretty 
one if not spoiled by excess and if the name 
expresses some characteristic either of the 
house or the owner. Fanciful or too ambi- 
tious titles are not in good taste, but those 
carrying a suggestion of humor, especially 
if applied to temporary summer abodes, are 
admissible. ‘‘Gray Gables,” the name of 
President Cleveland’s house on Buzzard’s 
Bay, ‘‘Stayawhile,’’ the hospitable name of 
Mr. Cable’s new home in Northampton, and 
‘*Elmwoode,”’ the tree-encircled estate of 
Professor Fairbanks in St. Johnsbury, are 
all good illustrations of titles appropriately 


bestowed. 
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THE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 
VIII, THE LAST SUPPER. LEONARDO DA 
VINCI. 





BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


Near the western border of Milan stands 
Santa Maria della Grazie, an abbey church 
of the fifteenth century of no interest archi- 
tecturally or historically and yet a pilgrim 
shrine. Four hundred years ago one end 
of the monks’ refectory was painted with 
a Last Supper by the most subtle brain that 
ever guided brush—Leonardo da Vinci. To 
be sure, it is now only the ghost of a pic- 
ture, but it powerfully affects the imag- 
ination and your heart does homage to the 
grandeur of intention still so evident. 

The high, Gothic hall, about 100 x 20 feet, 
is floored with tiles, the walls painted an 
ugly tint and under the ceiling the latticed 
windows let in the pitiless afternoon sun- 
shine, which betrays how bare and mean are 
the surroundings that Italy vouchsafes to 
one of her most precious art treasures. The 
wall opposite the Cenacolo is frescoed with 
a Crucifixion by Pontorfano, a contempo- 
rary of Leonardo, The only pieces of fur- 
niture are a few hard chairs and some easels 
holding very small but very poor copies. 
Alas! Holy Mary of the Graces is now used 
for barracks and the ear is fretted by the 
tramp of soldiers and the drillmaster’s sharp 
tones. 

Recent researches indicate that the Duke 
of Milan, as well as the monks, had a hand 
in Leonardo’s commission. His labor is 
variously estimated from two to ten years, 
and it was probably finished six years after 
America was discovered. He spent four 
years elaborating the portrait of the Mona 
Lisa [479]*. Would he give less to thirteen 


* Numbers refer to catalogue of Soule Photograph 
Co., Boston. 


figures representing a profound psycholog. 
ical study of most complicated emotions? 
Bandello gives a pleasant picture of the 
master going to the convent at early dawn 
and working till darkness fell upon him, 
never thinking to take food so great was 
his absorption, or standing before the pic. 
ture two or three days without touching it, 
or sometimes coming for an hour to brood 
over it, or running over in the midday heat 
to put in a few touches and then returning 
to the colossal horse he was modeling. His 
slowness irritated the monks, who could not 
understand the temperament that broods in 
order to create, or the craving for perfec- 
tion that involved infinite painstaking. 

Time and fate have been in cruel league 
against this masterpiece [8454]*. Leonar- 
do’s love of experiment led him to use oil 
paints instead of the customary fresco; that 
is, water colors on moist plaster that dried 
in as the wall hardened. Other elements 
of destruction were the smoke from the 
kitchen, the flooding of the floor and the 
stupidity of the monks in cutting a door 
through the lower parts of the central fig- 
ures. Then Bellotto and Mazza, ‘‘ wretched 
daubers’’ of the eighteenth century, re. 
painted it with unholy hands. The last in- 
dignity came from Napoleon’s cavalry, which 
used the hall for a stable and the dragoons 
found amusement in pelting the disciples’ 
heads. No wonder it is a wreck, dimmed 
and scarred. 

The subject of the Last Supper had been 
painted scores of times, but Leonardo, the 
great thinker, gives a new interpretation, 
He is not representing a religious mystery 
when Jesus established the Eucharist, bat 
the historical scene of the Last Supper 
when the detection of Judas took place. 
Leonardo extended the table across the end 
of the wall and made the figures larger than 
life, otherwise they would have seemed 
smaller than the monks who daily ate on 
the floor below. He copied the Domini- 
cans’ linen cloth, with wrought ends, knot- 
ted corners and laundry folds, knowing that 
sacred events are too universal in their sig- 
nificance to be limited to a bygone age. In 
seating the twelve he shows only two full 
length figures, one at each end of the table. 
He has hidden the feet of the others beneath 
the shadows, for moral qualities find ex- 
pression only in the head and hands, The 
best analysis of this painting was made by 
Goethe, whose philosophy grasped the mas 
ter’s thought, and to him we turn. 

Leonardo selected that dramatic climax 
just after Christ had said, ‘‘ One of you shall 
betray Me.’’ Under the intense excitement 
each receives the words according to his 
true inwardness, and the twelve show strong 
antitheses of character. Masks drop under 
strong emotion. Cannot you trace, even in 
a photograph, sorrow, indignation, surprise, 
horror? Study the chain of hands so won- 
derfully significant. Were ever hands et- 
dowed with the potency of language before? 
Then notice the consummate skill which 
has broken the long line of heads ‘‘ without 
disturbing the grand simplicity, and given 
sufficient movement without loss of dignity, 
keeping each disciple true to his character 
without exaggeration.” 

Jesus alone is calm and, drooping with 
sorrow, says, “ Verily, there is one among 
you that betrays Me.” An instant of st 
lence, then the agitated cry, ‘Is it 1?” 
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The heads of the disciples make an interest- 
ing psychological study and show Leonar- 
do’s marvelous insight of the human heart. 

Look at the group [8456]* at the Mas- 
ter’s right hand. John seems overwhelmed 
with grief. His folded hands and drooping 
head betoken a patient resignation. The 
beloved disciple knows “that such things 
must needs be,” for more than all others 
his highly endowed nature has caught a 
glimmer of the profound truth that Christ’s 
mission is a spiritual one, and he receives 
the dread announcement with a trustful 
calm. But the impetuous Peter springs to 
his feet, grasping a knife as if a-flame to 
avenge, and seizes John’s shoulder. His 
impulsive action accidentally touches the 
shoulder of Judas, who starts in fear, 
clutches the purse and upsets the salt. 
This recognizes the popular superstition of 
coming disaster. His depth of iniquity is 
betrayed by his cool, unflinching stare at 
the face of Jesus. The profile of Judas is 
striking and intensely hateful by the side 
of the noble head of Peter, full of nervous 
energy. Art does not show a more master- 
ful embodying of character than these three 
heads of John, Peter and Judas, 

Beyond them, at the extreme end of the 
table, is a group [8455]* widely different. 
St. Andrew, venerable and dignified, ex- 
presses, by outspread, uplifted hands, how 
deeply he is shocked, and he turns earnestly 
toward the Master. Behind him is seen the 
refined, spiritual face of James the Less, 
who bears a strong resemblance to Jesus, 
for their mothers were sisters. His gentle 
hand touches Peter as if to stay his vehe- 
mence. Bartholomew’s intense interest has 
brought him to his feet, and he Jeans on the 
table. His bearing is noble, for tradition 
asserts that he was the son of a prince. 

On the left of Christ [8458]* sits James 
the Elder, a brother of St. John. He flings 
out his arms in agitation and his counte- 
nance is transfixed with dismay and anxiety. 
The strong, ferocious face of Thomas ap- 
pears behind James. He boldly shakes his 
forefinger at Judas and seems to accuse 
him at once: ‘*Thou art the man.” The- 
third in this group is the young and beauti- 
ful Philip, who lays his hands on his heart, 
protesting his innocence and abiding love: 
“It isnot I, Lord, Thou knowest it is not I.” 
Kugler says, ‘‘In this head lies the quin- 
tessence of Leonardo’s power over grace and 
expression. Philip’s youth and beauty an- 
ticipate the ineffable sweetness of Raphael.’ 

Leonardo’s rare skill appears [8459]* in the 
action of Matthew, who turns to the elderly 
disciples at the end of the table and yet 
stretches his hands toward Jesus, thus join- 
ing the two groups. He is beardless and 
more elegant and intellectual than the fish- 
ermen disciples. Thaddeus (Jude) has soft, 
silky beard and hair, and, as Matthew de- 
mands what this fearful saying means, he 
turns in his suspicion and perplexity to the 
elderly Simon, only jerking his thumb back 
‘toward Judas, Simon’s figure expresses 
the dignity and contemplation becoming to 
his years, Less demonstrative than the 
younger men, his hands betray strong, but 
controlied, emotion. Thaddeus and Simon 
are supposed to be brothers, and the legend 
claims them as among the shepherds to 
whom the nativity angels appeared. 

Repainting has destroyed Leonardo’s 
scheme of color; the grandeur of conception 


alone remains. The head of Jesus has been 
tampered with less than the others. It is 
brought into prominence by being isolated 
and by showing in relief against a soft, 
dreamy landscape seen through an open 
casement. This background is probably 
the only part remaining as Leonardo’s brush 
left it. 

In the Brera at Milan is a delicately col- 
ored sketch [485]* supposed to be Leonardo's 
original design for the head of Jesus in the 
Cenacolo. The face suggests a highly or- 
ganized, sensitive nature profoundly op- 
pressed with grief. Tears spring unbidden 
to the eyes of the beholder. No other 
painter has given so subtle an interpretation 
of the face of Christ—‘‘sorrowful unto 
death.’’ Leonardo’s depth of insight reveals 
his greatness of soul, yet his ‘“‘spirit was 
touched to fine issues’’ so that a divine 
dissatisfaction sent him again and again to 
a painting in the struggle to produce his 
conception. Browning was right: 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 


“TUOKERED OUT.” 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Tuckered out! Pardon the homely phrase. 
Perhaps you know how to define it if you 
are a woman, up early in the morning and 
late at night and busy all the hours be- 
tween. 

It is not so much that the back gives 
out, that the limbs ache, that the hands are 
unsteady; this could be borne, but when one 
is ‘‘tuckered out’’ nerves and temper feel 
the strain, and she who is usually cheery and 
pleasant gives an irritable or sarcastic reply, 
speaks shortly to her husband and is cross 
with her children. Poor thing! Her -very 
tongue is tired and it hurts her to talk; her 
thoughts are weary and it is distressing to 
think. She is ‘‘ tuckered out.”’ 

The sensible thing to do would appear, 
at any cost, to be the taking of some rest, 
securing it, if only by snatches. Because, 
as a rule, she ignores this necessity and 
fights against her own weakness, holding it 
to be a credit to her to “keep up till she 
drops,’’ sooner or later she does drop—not 
always into that safe harbor, the grave. 
Multitudes of hard-working women are 
saved to their families and to old age by 
the merciful intervention of long and ex 
hausting fits of illness, from which they 
slowly convalesce and during which nature 
rallies her forces and prepares the invalids 
to attack life again, grimly and obstinately 
as ever. 

One such woman I recall, living herself 
all her days at tremendously high pressure 
and forcing her family to endure hardness 
under her unremitting cleaning, cooking, 
scrubbing and saving. Never a task too 
great for her energy. Never a summer so 
hot and so long that the caring for a num- 
ber of city boarders was not added to the 
ordinary work. And when most obviously 
‘“*tuckered out” her people learned to ex- 
pect a development in which ‘‘ mother” 
was not singular. Too weary to essay an- 
other step she would begin cleaning closets! 
I have known many women in whom 
physical and mental fatigue expressed itself 
not in the acceptance of rest, but in the 
undertaking of more work. 

Said an old farmer to me one afternoon, 
as he drove me over a picturesque road in 


the hill country of New Jersey: “‘My wife 
never was idle one minute in forty years. 
If she couldn’t find anything else to do, she 
pieced quilts!’ We passed her grave in 
the churchyard, the narrow mound a-bloom 
with geraniums and roses, for it was high 
summer, and a tall, white shaft expressing 
the regret of her family. ‘‘ Poor Mary,” 
said the old man, ‘‘ she was always tuckered 
out. It’s wonderful she can be still even in 
the burying ground.’’ 

To the great army of ‘‘tuckered out,” 
middle-aged women, who cannot delegate 
their tasks and cannot drop them, I would 
offer a more excellent way of relief than that 
afforded by the long spell of rheumatism 
in the winter, of pneumonia in the spring. 

In the first place, be a little less notable. 
Overlook the dust now and then, or at least 
put some of the dust-collecting things away. 
There are many pretty knick-knacks in most 
houses which add something to the house- 
keeper's cares, since they must be often ad- 
ministered upon by whisk and duster, or else 
look dull and dingy. Lock them up and 
bring them out only once in a while. Let 
the husband and children help more. To 
do them justice, they want to bear a hand, 
but the woman who gets “ tuckered out”’ is 
so clever and capable that she has no pa- 
tience with their clumsy efforts. This is 
unwise and unfair to them. 

And, as a matter of duty, secure a little 
rest every day, if only a half-hour. Lie 
down a little while in the daytime, or sit 
down in your easiest chair, put your feet 
up op another and lounge. Don’t think if 
you can help yourself, and shut your eyes 
literally. After a while, a month or so, you 
will discover that you are not ‘ tuckered 
out’’ quite so soon or so often. And per- 
haps somebody will say to you one of these 
days as a girl in a shop did the other day to 
one of my friends, ‘‘ Really, madam, for an 
old person, you’re quite beautiful.” 


A LITTLE HOUSE AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


BY LUCIA T. AMES. 


To the thoughtful students of social prob- 
lems few exhibits at the World’s Fair merit 
more attention than the unpretentious little 
house labeled New York Model Home for 
Working Men. Its inconspicuous situation 
at the south end of the grounds and its 
humble appearance make it less noticeable 
than it deserves, and we do not remember 
to have seen any mention of it in the 
countless newspaper letters recording the 
glories of the White City. 

The building is a small, frame structure 
of two stories, simply but comfortably fur- 
nished throughout and open to the inspec- 
tion of visitors in every detail, including 
the contents of the bureau drawers. 

The house is in the care of a practical 
little woman, a Vassar graduate, who, with 
the advice and assistance of several experts, 
including Prof. Lucy Salmon of Vassar, a 
well-known writer on domestic service, 
has made a scientific study of the problem 
of how to keep house on $500 a year so as 
to provide comfortable food, shelter and 
clothing for a family of five. The house 1s 
furnished at a total expense of $300, includ- 
ing dishes and bed linen, the price of every 
article at New York rates being marked on 
a paper pasted on the wall of each room. 
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Every article of summer and winter cloth- 
ing, from the father’s overcoat to the baby’s 
pightdress, hangs in the closets or is to be 
found in bureau drawers. Everything has 
been bought shrewdly, with a view to turn- 
ing and making over, and one neat, fresh- 
looking dress for a girl of twelve the super- 
intendent displays as made entirely from a 
dress which she had worn for two years, and 
which she added to the list as a further 
object lesson in the principles she is trying 
to inculcate. A separate bed for each per- 
son und excellent sanitary arrangements, as 
well as a well-filled bookshelf, give assur- 
ance to the visitor that something more 
than the bare necessities of life may be 
hoped for, even at $500 a year for five 
people. The house is supposed to be built 
in the suburbs of some city like Rochester 
or Buffalo, and it is computed that the rent 
will bring six per cent. interest on the capi- 
tal invested. 

The food problem has been carefully 
worked out and a bill of fare for each day 
in the year provided, reckoned at average 
New York prices. A recipe for each dish 
and a chemical analysis of its constituents 
accompany each menu, and, if heeded, in- 
sure that the body will have its necessary 
elements in due proportion. In order that 
practice may accompany theory and correct 
it while it is faulty, the Vassar girl, witha 
consistency worthy of so good a cause, pro- 
poses to buy, cook and eat the summer's 
bill of fare, and told us that she had en- 
gaged a Columbian guard to board and con- 
sume the man’s share of the food, the chil- 
dren’s share probably being taken care of 
by her assistants. 

It is needless to say that no such expeti- 
ment could be possible without a trained 
mind to undertake it, and the objection in- 
stantly raised is that, as the average work- 
ing man does not have a scientific person for 
a wife, such house-furnishing and clothing, 
to say nothing of food provision, as are 
here presented will be impossible to attain. 
This is in a measure true, though not so 
true as it seems at first sight. While it 
takes much skill to have worked out the 
problem once, it is not so difficult to make 
others see the process and the solution, if 
one has patience, and thus to guide them 
to arriving at the same result. Let us con- 
gratulate our college women on their ambi- 
tion in this direction of practical help, and 
let us not fail to obtain and study the ex- 
act results which are to be published at the 
close of this experiment, when it has added 
practice tu theory. 





Apropos of the article in a recent Congrega- 
tionalist entitled Children as Helpers and of 
conscience as an element in household duties, 
a mother writes: ‘My little nine-year-old 
daughter had the care of her bedroom as a 
part of her morning work and often hurried 
through it to get to playorschool. One morn- 
ing I said, ‘Have you dusted your room, 
Marion?’ 

“* Ves, mamma,’ she answered. 

“* Have you done it carefully, as you ought ?’ 

““*Come up and see how it looks,’ she replied. 

*“**No,’ I said, ‘I will leave it to your con- 
science to tell you how it has been done.’ 

“‘ After a moment or two she added, ‘ Well, 
then, mamma, I think I’ll have to do it over 
again.’ 

“ While dusting the stairs in the front hall 
she was overheard asking an older sister, 


‘ How long did mamma keep you on stairs and 
banisters ?’ 

““* A year,’ was the reply, ‘ but she will keep 
you there two years if you don’t dust the cor- 


ners better.’ ”’ 
i 


BILLY. 


BY A. M. SCHOYER. 





Billy was ten years old and had never 
known what a kind word was. He had 
never loved any one nor had any one loved 
him in all his life. He spent his days sell- 
ing papers, blacking boots, running errands 
or begging, and sometimes he stole a little. 
He spent his nights wherever he could—in 
an outhouse or an ash barrel, or under some 
steps, or in a vestibule if the front door was 
left open. 

One Sunday morning Billy was even 
dirtier than usual, after sleeping all night 
in an empty refuse barrel near the market. 
He had made his breakfast on a turnip and 
a raw carrot that he had found near by, and 
invested his entire capital in Sunday papers 
that he was now briskly trying to sell. 

‘* Look here, boy!” 

Billy looked up and saw a beautiful young 
lady with blue eyes just like the sky and 
hair all fluffy and golden, like taffy after 
you pull it awhile. She smiled and said, 
‘What are you doing?” 

‘*Sellin’ papers. Do yer want the Sun?’’ 
said Billy, his business instincts waking up. 

‘““No, indeed. I think it is wrong to buy 
papers on Sunday. I want you and not your 
papers.”’ 

Wanted him? Billy looked aghast, but 
the young lady continued: “Yes, I want 
you at my Sunday school class this after- 
noon at two o’clock. It’s at No. 51 Jarvis 
Street and we will have some nice music. 
I’m sure yuu will like it, will you come?” 

Billy’s eyes almost popped out, but the 
young lady waited for an answer, so he 
gasped out, ‘‘Mebbe,’’ and then ran away 
down the street. 

Go? Of course he went. When the 
teacher came near the school that afternoon 
the first thing she saw was Billy hanging 
around outside. She smiled on him and he 
followed her in and slunk into a chair in the 
corner. The class had eight other boys in 
it, all of them cleaner and better dressed 
than Billy. But such behavior! Paper 
wads, bent pins, pinches, sly slaps, feet 
tramping and all sorts of unpleasant things 
were going on, and it didn’t take Billy long 
to take his share in all the mischief. 

He heard the superintendent talking to 
some one called Jesus, who did not seem to 
be there, avd after that he was really so 
busy with the wads and pins that he did not 
hear a word the teacher said till just as 
she finished the lesson by saying: ‘‘ Now, 
boys, I want you to remember one thing— 
never take or keep what does not belong to 
you. If you ever feel the least bit like 
stealing remember that Jesus is always near 
you, though you can’t see Him. Ask Him 
to keep you from theft and He will help 
you every time.’’ Then they all stood up 
and sang, ‘‘ What a friend we have in Jesus,” 
the most lovely song Billy ever heard. He 
wanted to ask who Jesus was, but the other 
boys raced out as soon as the singing was 
over and he did the same. 

Now the next day the strangest thing 
happened to Billy. He was sitting on a 
pile of coal eating a large bun for supper 





when a liitle, curly black dog came up. The 
dog had a white tip to his nose and a white 
tip to his tail and a white collar around his 
neck, As soon as he saw Billy he cop. 
menced to frisk about, wagging his tail ang 
barking glad little barks. Then he rap 
closer and licked Billy’s big toe until he 
almost licked a clean place on it. From 
that moment Billy loved him and they were 
the best of friends. Billy divided his buy 
with him, each taking bite about. They 
were both pretty hungry after they go 
through, but the dog finished up on a neigh. 
boring bone, while Billy had the dog. That 
night the two stayed together in the Hotel de 
Ash Barrel, and from that time on they were 
fast friends and companions. The dog 
being Billy’s first love he vowed he would 
always keep him. 

When Thursday evening came Billy hada 
stroke of rare good luck. He found a pair 
of wooden front door steps that were open 
on the sides, and when he and his little dog 
crawled under they found a nice warm 
piece of carpet to lie on. So they cuddled 
up close together and went sound asleep. 

Billy had been asleep only a few minutes 
when he was awakened by hearing two 
girls talking on the steps above him, one of 
the voices sounding strangely familiar al- 
though he could not make out who it was, 
The noise did not bother the curly dog abit, 
however, and he slept on placidly, curled 
up in a ball on Billy’s right arm, his nose in 
Billy’s ear and just as near snoring as a good 
dog can well be. Billy listened to the talking. 

“Yes; our Zip is gone. We have hunted 
everywhere, but can find no trace of him,” 

‘* That’s too bad!”’ 

‘*He must have been stolen or killed, for 
he has been away since last Monday,” and 
the voice broke as though the speaker was 
nearly crying. 

‘* Zip was a black, curly little dog, wasn't 
he?’’ said the other girl. 

Billy started. 

‘* Yes; black with white tips to his nose 
and tail and we always kept a white collar 
on him.” 

Billy hugged his dog so close that he 
almost woke him up. Well, what if he was 
the lost Zip? He belonged to Billy now and 
he could take just as good care of him as 
any one else. Yes, and love him better, too. 
‘*Never take or keep what doesn’t belong 
to you.’’ The words of his teacher sud- 
denly seemed to ring in his ear. ‘ I’}] keep 
this dog, anyway; he’s mine, now,”’ thought 
Billy, and then those other words: “ Jesus 
is near you; ask Him to keep you from theft 
and He will help you every time.”’ 

Then Billy prayed for the first time in his 
life, very softly so that the girls above could 
not hear him as he said: ‘‘ This here litte 
dorg is awful nice, Jesus, and I want him bad 
and I think he wants me, too, way he acts, 
but the young lady said yer’d help me, and 
though I don’t know how yer’! do it, won't 
yer?’’ Then he remembered how the man 
at Sunday school who talked to Jesus said 
some funny word at the end, so he finished 
up his talk with ‘‘ Hallerujer.’’ All at once 
he heard the young girl say, ‘“‘ Well, I won't 
cry about Zip any more.” Quick as a wink 
Billy rolled out from under the steps with 
the rudely-awakened Zip in his hands and 
yelled, ‘‘Here’s Zip, marm.” And Zip 
jumped clear out of his hands he was 8? 
glad to see his mistress. 
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Billy gave one sob and ran away as fast as 
his legs could carry him, erying all the 
time. Then the one line of that beautiful 
song he had learned came to bim and he 
sang out, 

What a friend we have in Jesus, 
and somehow that comforted him. After- 
wards he found an empty flour barrel for 


his night’s lodging. 


When Billy went into the class the next 
Sunday what was his amazement to have 
his beautiful teacher jump up and kiss him 
on the furehead, the cleanest spot about his 
face, and say, ‘* Boys, this little hero brought 
me back my Zip.”’ Then he remembered 
that the familiar voice of the girl on the 
steps was his teacher’s. Nor is that all. 
He went home with her after school and 
her father talked to him, and they gave hima 
good bath for the first time in all his life and 
dressed him in some old clothes that used to 
belong to ason of the family, and then set 
him down to the best supper he ever heard 
of. In the middle of the mea! Zip came 
bounding in and seemed delighted to see 
him, and maybe Billy wasn’t the happiest 
boy in the whole city! ; 

Years have passed and Billy has learned 
about a great many things, but foremost of 
all he has learned to know and love the 
Jesus who can help in the hour of tempta- 


tion. 
— 


VACATION QUESTIONS. 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 








Do you know where the skies are soft and blue 
And the robin’s song is ringing? 

Can you tell how the oriole builds her nest 
In the drooping boughs a-swinging? 


Have you heard the pewee’s mournful note 
And the brown wren’s music after? 

Or the bobolink’s piping sweet and clear, 
And the bluebird’s careless laughter? 


Have you seen the larks on a summer day 
Rise up from the crimson clover, 

And watched the flight of the dusky crows 
The hills and cornfields over? 


Do you know the haunts of the mocking-bird 
And the home of the hermit thrushes? 

Have you seen the light of the whip-poor-will 
Dance over the reeds and rushes? 


Can you find the heart of the dim green woods 
Where the baby ferns are peeping? 

Or gather the berries’ purple cones 
By the country roadside creeping? 


Do you know where the wild rose lifts her face 
To the snowy clouds above her, 

And the laurel flushes with dainty pink 
For the eyes of those who love her? 


Do you know the tales that the daisies tell 
As they nod and bend together? 

Or the songs that the murmuring pine trees sing 
In the heat of the summer weather? 


Go out to the woods. In Nature’s school 
There are lessons well worth learning, 

And the teacher is loving and sweet and true 
And wise with gentle yearning. 


THE OHILDREN’S OONGRESS, 
Children of all ages and sizes came troop- 
ing into the Memorial Art Palace at Chicago 
on the afternoon of July 13 and completely 
filled the galleries, while their elders occu- 
pied seats down stairs, Mrs. Clara Doty 





Bates, who has written so many charming 
stories and poems for young people, pre- 
sided, and several other favorite authors 
contributed something to the enjoyment of 
the occasion. Songs were sung, poems re- 
cited and fairy tales told. At one point in 


the program it was announced tiat Eugene 
Field would recite a new poem, at which 
the boys and girls clapped so loudly as to 
drown his voice when he first began to 
speak. The poem wascalled ‘‘ Booh.”’ Mr. 
Field had a big, white silk handkerchief in 
his hand and at the end of every verse 
when he said *‘ booh”’ out popped his head 
from behind the kerchief, causing the youth- 
ful audience to shout with laughter and 
delight. Here are the verses: 


On afternoons, when baby boy has had a splendid 


nap. 

And sits, like ans monarch on his throne, in nurse’s 
lap, 

In some such wise my handkerchief 1 hold before 
my face, 

And cautiously and quietly | move about the place; 

Then, with a cry, I suddenly expose my face to 


view, 
And you should hear him laugh and crow when I 
say '* Booh!” 


Sometimes that rascal tries to make believe that he 
is scared, 

And, really, when I first began he stared and stared 
and stared; 

And then bis under lip came out and farther out it 


came, 

Till mamma and the nurse agreed it was a “cruel 
shame”; 

But now what does that same wee toddling, lisping 
baby do 


But laugh and kick his little heels when I say 
* Booh!”” 


He laughs and kicks his little heels in rapturous 
glee, and then 

In shrill, despotic treble bids me “ do it all aden!” 

And I—of course I do it; for, as his progenitor, 

It is such pretty, pleasant play as this that I am 


And it is, O, such fun! and I am sure that I shall 
The time when we are both too old to play the game 
of “ booh!” 

At this same congress a paper was read by 
a lady from Omaha who said that Little 
Women seemed to her the first really good 
book ever written for children. Since the 
words were spoken the last of the four 
‘* little women,’’ the ‘‘ Meg’’ of the book 
and the mother of the ‘little men,” has 
died. She was the oldest daughter of 
Bronson Alcott and was married to John B. 
Pratt of Concord on the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of her parents’ wedding in the old 
house surrounded by apple trees. 

Another gathering of special interest to 
children was a reunion, in the New York 
State Building, of the knights and ladies 
belonging to the Round Table of Harper's 
Young People. This organization corre- 
sponds somewhat to our own ‘“ Corner.”’ 
Instead of an ? as a sign of membership, 
they adopted the colors of dark blue and 
yellow. The heat was oppressive and one 
sir knight fainted outright, but this gave 
opportunity to show how quietly and quickly 
all cases of illness or accident are attended 
to at the emergency hospital on the grounds. 
It was voted to have honorary members, 
and one to receive this distinction was Mrs. 
M. E. Sangster, whose name is so familiar 
to the ‘‘Cornerers,’’ or, at least, to their 
fathers and mothers. Another was Charles 
Carleton Coffin, the man whose books are 
more in demand than almost any other 
writer of juvenile literature. 

Altogether it was a rare treat for the 
young people to see face to face their favor- 
ite authors and listen to their voices. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 


A naive criticism of American life and man- 
ners comes from one of the little Javanese 
women at the World’s Fair. Through an in- 
terpreter she said to a representative of the 
Chicago Record : 

America is large, strange and cold. The 
climate seems to me to affect the people and 
make them rough and noisy. I never heard 





so much noise in my life. In my home we 
do not make great noise. Our emotions are 
displayed, but they are quiet and melodious; 
here joy and displeasure appear to call forth 
harsh sounds, ‘bey all seem to be in great 
haste and they chew something all the time. 

The ladies are the most beautiful things 
in America, but they are very strange to me. 
They always want to shake hands, Then 
they kiss each other. I do not like that. 
In my country we only kiss our mother and 
sisters. Their dress is beautiful. Their 
form is strange. I think they must wear 
something around the waist to hold them 
rigid. They are all much larger than we are, 
yet their waists are smaller. 

The other day one of the lady visitors 
asked to come into my house to arrange her 
dress. She was as beautiful as the Java 
twilight. Herdress wasthesame. But very 
strange—she wore jewels beneath her gar- 
ments where no one could ever see them, 
This seemed strange to me. If the Ameri- 
can woman wears jewels on her knees, why 
does she not wear her skirt short so people 
can see them? ‘This one had much lace on 
her clothes. We never wear any but a single 
piece on the waist. She had great quanti- 
ties. She had on so many skirts that I do 
uot know how she walked. She never could 
run, Iam sure. It is a wonder to me how 
they keep their hats on. Iam sure that the 
thin cloth they wear over their faces would 
choke me, 

like the children best. They look so clean 
and always have their faces washed... . 
I do not like the men in America. They 
are not polite. Since I have been here many 
men who have been with ladies have pointed 
their canes and fingers at me and said some- 
thing. Thatis very impolite. We bow, but 
never point. The men do not take their 
hats off when they talk to us in our houses. 
It is not what they doin Java.... 

At home we are bappy and live our lives 
slowly. Here people live lives in one day. 
A very strange thing here is the questions 
asked. Everybody asks questions. I am 
asked if I am married; if I am single; how 
old I am; if I wash my hands and face every 
day; if I paint my hair black; if my feet 
hurt me, and when I answer people laugh. 
That is very bad taste. Some day they will 
learn better, for they tell me that this isa 
young country. 

=> 

God knows a thousand “‘ might have beens ”’ 
where we know one; He can look at them all 
patiently, because—this is the blessedness—He 
knows a thousand ‘‘maybe’s” also. — Mrs. 
Whitney. 
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: oys are taught all the plainer kinds of car- 
intended : to have added pentry, and a boat-builder is engaged to teach USED Fo Ser: 
two boys’ letters from the them how to make boats and canoes. Camp : Sao R 30 YEARS 


World’s Fair, but after 

my mortifying experience 

of July 6 in having a par- 

ticularly interesting and 

important paragraph—I 

have forgotten now what 

it was—left out, I dared 

& not attempt it. I will put 

them at the beginning this time so as to be 


sure that they are printed: 
Banoor, ME. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Isawso many things 
at the fair that I do not know which I liked 
best. I stayed about two weeks, and in that 
time I visited all the principal buildings and 
a good many State buildings. Of the larger 
ones the Transportation and Government 
Buildings were to me the most interesting. 
In the former are cars of all kinds, engines, 
bicycles and a great many models of steam- 
ships. I saw the famous New York Central 
engine, ‘‘ 999,” which recently made such fast 
time, and an old engine with cars attached 
which looked like stagecoaches. In the Gov- 
ernment Building were dishes and other im- 
plements used by the Alaskan Indians, a post 
office so arranged that you may look inside 
and see what is going ou, and gurs used in the 
U.S. Army. The Liberal Arts Building has 
all kinds of bronzes, china, jewelry, rugs, 
tapestries and, in fact, almost everything. 

We took an elevator and went up to the 
roof, where one gets a nice view of the grounds 
and lake. The whole effect is very pretty— 
launches and gondolas plying on the water 
and grass plats coming in some places down 
to the water’s edge. Any one going to the 
fair should plan to stay down at least one even- 
ing to see the grand basin and the buildings 
around illuminated. A row of incandescent 
lights extends around the water’s edge, with 
other rows of them on the dome of the Admin- 
istration Building. Before closing I must say 
that the street in Cairo is very interesting. I 
enjoyed my trip very much. 

Yours truly, THomas B. 


Sr. JouNsBury, VT. 

Dear Mr. Martin: . ..I1 find it hard to de- 
cide what to write about the World’s Fair, I 
saw so much. It is immense. I enjoyed my 
stay there very much and saw a great deal. I 
will tell you a few things which interested 
me especially. I saw the engine which has 
made the fastest speed on record—one hun- 
dred and twelve and a half miles an hour. I 
saw also the first train ever run in America— 
speed eight miles an hour. I was much inter- 
ested in the various exbibits of grain. In the 
space allotted to North Dakota stands an im- 
mense figure of a woman, fourteen feet high, 
made chiefly of wheat. In the Illinois Build- 
ing is a large picture of a farm made entirely 
of differemt kinds of grain. In the Govern- 
ment Building is a section of one of Califor- 
nia’s “ big trees.’’ In the Post Office Depart- 
ment is a collection of 90,000 postage stamps, 
which I am sure would interest most Corner- 
ers. There is also a large collection of coins. 
In the southern pe of the grounds is a large 
representation of the ruins of the Cliff Dwell- 
ers of Arizona. In the Forestry Building is 
almost every kind of wood. These are only a 
few of the things which interested me. 

Your friend and Cornerer, Josrprn F. 


I judge from what these boys say that 
there are several other things at Scawgo (as 
one little boy called the place where his 
mother had gone) which they do not refer 
to. If other Cornerers who are privileged 
to go there notice anything else, let them 
describe it to us who stay at home. This 
card refers to the Philadelphia Exposition 


of 1876: 
WORCESTER, Mass. 
In response to the question in the Corner of 
May 18 about the Centennial buildings, I can 
say that the Massachusetts State Building was 
taken down and brought to Lexington, Mass., 
where it is used as a hotel. 
Respectfully, c. F. m. 
The question as to manual training in the 
Corner of May 25 may come up now as hay- 
ing a plain connection with vacation occu- 
pation and recreation. 


usually opens about the first of July, but this 
year it is closed on account of the World’s 
Fair. Yours respectfully, Irvine C. 


This camp is on the banks of Lake Quin- 
sigamond, I believe, and I saw advertised 
in the Congregationalist another ‘‘Summer 
Camp for Boys,” in connection with a Man 
ual Training School in Cambridge, at Cow 
Island, Lake Winnepesaukee. I sent for ‘a 
Circular with Full Description,’’ but re- 
ceived none—probably they do not want any 
such old boys around! But I should think 
the other boys would have a grand time at 
such ‘‘camps,”’ and if any of our Cornerers 
happen to be at the Cow Island school—or 
any other—I wish they would tell us aboutit. 

A gentleman writes referring us to the an- 
nual reports of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for full accounts of 
manual training schools, and I have taken 
down those big volumes from my shelves 
and looked up the accounts. (If you wisb, 
you can look them up, too, in your public 
library.) I find reference to four such 
schools in Massachusetts — Hyde Park, 
Springfield, Waltham and Winchester. We 
have Corner members in all those places and 
perhaps some of them are manual trainers. 
Drawing, carpentry and sewing seem to be 
the branches taught. But the most inter- 
esting answers I have received to the ques- 
tion are two books sent me by the publish- 
ers, viz., Knife Work in the School-room, 
from Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, and 
Elementary Woodwork, from Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. (Price, seventy-five cents each.) 
They are full of illustrations showing how 
to hold and use and grind the tools, and how 
to lay out work and do it, instructions be- 
ing given in the closing chapters of the last 
book how “‘ to make a pair of scales ”’ and “‘ to 
make a beveled box or card receiver.” 

When I was a boy the only ‘‘ knife work in 
the school-room”’ consisted of deep notches 
and the initials of our namesinourdesks! I 
am very glad that these things are taught now 
in such an interesting way, and I advise any 
boys who have a taste for the jack-knife or 
hammer to send for one or both of these 
books. They will learn something before 
fall! I have seen in Mr. Goings’s carpenter’s 
shop a little boy not over ten years old, with 
a neat pair of overalls on, watching the 
workmen and, when they would let him, 
hold a board while they sawed it. He hap- 
pened to call on me this afternoon (to get an 
old box of rubber type which I wanted to 
get rid of) and I am to turn over the books 
to him tomorrow if he will come for them. 
It is a great thing for boys to be interested 
in something that they can learn to do with 
their hands as well as their heads—and a 
great thing for parents to understand it too! 

Just room for one other vacation letter: 

Derby Ling, Vr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you for the Confed- 
erate Bond. I am the youngest boy, almost 
eleven, my sister is six. Ye should have 
thanked you before but we were busy in school. 
I got second prize in my class and r third 


in his. Perhaps we shall see you this summer. 
Yours truly, Joun D. 
Good! 


If you can find me at the Congre- 
gational House I will show you the sights, 
including the printing office and the Despotic 
Foreman himself—if it seems safe at the time! 
Mr. MARTIN, 
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RECURRING this unequalled food for 
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In cans, 35 cts. up, with the name, WOOLRICH & (9, 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfortandstimulant. The Medi- 
cal Profession recommends highly the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
72 tad when exhausted and see how refresh- 
ng it is. 
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BOVININE 


Actors, lecturers, and 
writers will find in it 
a brain nourisher and 
nerve stimulant. 


Ginfort Powder 


Infant Chafing. 
and all inflammation. 


























Sold by druggists. 
. Price, 50 cents per box, 
ew : postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book, 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
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Drives Away Mosquitos, 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FoR Ava. 6. Acts 20; 22-35. 


PAUL AT MILETUS. 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Each one of these lessons presents a distinct 
feature of the great apostle’s ministry, and in 
every lesson its distinct feature should be 
clearly brought out as the theme of study. 
They are all so related as to show the progress 
and completion of that ministry and its world- 
wide results. The Acts of the Apostles by 
Luke is no more a biography or a series of 
biographies than the Gospel by Luke. Neither 
is ita history of the early church. The Gos- 
pel is a collection of sayings, incidents and 
events which show who Jesus Christ was and 
how He revealed God. The Acts is a series of 
addresses, incidents and events which show 
how the apostles reflected Christ and carried 
out His will in establishing churches filled 
with His Spirit, and the chief of these apos- 
tles was Paul. 

This lesson presents the close of his minis- 
try in Greece and Asia Minor. Between his 
departure from Ephesus and his farewell to 
the Ephesian elders at Miletus he had spent a 
year in Greece, crowded with work of great 
importance. He had revisited the churches 
which he had already planted and had organ- 
ized others, had written the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians and those to the Galatians 
and Romans, had spent three months in Cor- 
inth, had taken collections for the poor disci- 
ples at Jerusalem and had arranged for his 
work to be carried on by others. He was now 
about fifty-six years old, and, filled with his 
purpose to preach the gospel in Rome, the 
world’s capital, he was on his way to his final 
visit to Jerusalem. He was unwilling to tarry 
as long as he would be compelled to do if he 
went to Ephesus, so he stopped at Miletus, 
thirty miles distant, and sent for the elders 
of the church there. When he had gathered 
them he spoke to them the most beautiful and 
impressive of all the addresses recorded in 
this book. It is a wonderful revelation of 
himself and his ministry. The part chosen for 
our study includes: 

I. A look forward [vs. 22-25]. He is con- 
sciously under bonds to the Holy Spirit. Christ 


had said that the Spirit should be to His dis-— 


ciples all that He had been when with them— 
should instruct, strengthen, guide and inspire 
them with holy purposes just as Christ had 
done. Paul had habitually and fully sur- 
rendered himself to this guidance. He felt 
it as an inward compulsion controlling his 
choice. Any one may have it if he will follow 
it. Obedience to the Holy Spirit whenever 
His will is revealed makes the way plain. 
Such obedience gives constantly accumulating 
wight of Christian manhood. 

Paul went forward under this leadership 
into the shadow of calamities as yet unknown. 
But in every city their shadow fell on him. 
How the churches loved him! He could not 
so freely have opened his heart to them if 
there had not been between him and them the 
fullest confidence of affection illustrated in 
that closing scene almost too sacred to be de- 
scribed [vs. 36-38]. How the Jews hated him! 
In every city he met with trials which befell 
him by their plots [v. 19], and he was going to 
the city where they were mest numerous and 
their hatred most bitter. How he must have 
longed to stay in Philippi, every memory of 
which moved him to thanksgiving (Phil. 1: 3]; 
and, in Galatia, where the brethren were 
ready to pluck out their own eyes for his sake 
(Gal. 4: 15); and in Ephesus, where they could 
hot let him go because they loved him so! Yet 
the Holy Spirit pointed him to Jerusalem and 
he hesitated not for a m t. Such resolu- 
lion is the fruit of a whole lifetime of train- 

ing in obedience to God. But that is the way 





to the loftiest and most lovable character, and 
we are all called to walk in it. 

Paul went with purpose clear and unshaken 
and with a constantly enlarging conception of 
life. His ‘whole being was set to fulfill the 
ministry he had received of the Lord Jesus, 
and every step made him nobler. His out- 
ward man, that is, his bodily life, might wane 
with toil and age, but bis inward man, his im- 
mortal self, received new access of strength 
day by day. That, indeed, is living. It is 
coming under the power of an endless life. 

II. A look backward [vs. 26, 27, 31, 34]. His 
strength to go forward lay in the sense of duty 
done inspite of temptations. He had had severe 
struggles with bimself. His physical appetites 
had contended strongly against his spiritual 
life. He had to fight his body and keep it in 
subjection [1 Cor. 9: 27]. He had a sharp 
temper and was by nature imperious. His 
strong convictions impelled him to self-will, 
which every now and then appears in his 
letters [Gal. 2: 6]. Yet he had conquered all 
these, ‘‘ serving the Lord with all lowliness of 
mind, and with tears.”” Every triumph over 
temptation is a treasure laid up to make 
mature life rich. In this youth is a savings 
bank for age. 

Paul had been faithful in teaching. His 
message was filled with love, but it was 
always the same message. Often he was con- 
demned by those who claimed to be moved 
by his own purposes, “in perils among false 
brethren ’’; but he had never shrunk from 
declaring the whole counsel cof God. Night 
and day he had admonished his flocks with 
tears; but all these efforts had enriched him, 
though he had not thought of that in his 
labors. The salaries of Christ’s ministers are 
not included in their rewards. The salaries 
feed them, but the manhood they gain is 
what Christ gives to them, and to every faith- 
ful laborer in His service. 

It was a comfort to Paul to remember his 
loyalty to Christ, for it was au inheritance 
bequeathed to his followers with whom he 
must now leave the work he loved so much 
[v. 35]. No one parts with the good he has 
done. {t comes back as a solace, an inaliena- 
ble treasure. 

III. A solemn charge [vs. 28-35]. Only a holy 
life fits one to instruct others in holiness, but 
the power to do that is princely. Paul lays 
out the life and work for every teacher of 
truth. Let us learn it early from his lips. It 
is as true and pertinent today for us as it was 
when spoken to the elders of Ephesus. 

1. Take heed to yourselves. You cannot help 
others unless you are vigilant to make your 
own life what you would have theirs be. 

2. Take heed to all the flock. Every poorand 
weak and disagreeable disciple, as well as the 
loveliest, has a claim on your service. The 
minister, the teacher, the deacon, has a great 
trust, and every youth ought to aspire to the 
trust of caring for the spiritual lives of others. 
These offices are gifts of the Holy Spirit and 
the object of their care is that which is His 
most precious treasure, His own Church, pur- 
chased with His own blood, for Christ’s death 
is the sacrifice of God, which declares His 
right to the ownership of all men—a right 
acknowledged by those who have accepted 
redemption from Him and have been renewed 
by the Holy Spirit. 

3. Protect Christ’s diseiples from those who 
would destroy them from without, as wolves 
destroy sheep. Sometimes these wolves perse- 
cute; sometimes they only sneer; sometimes 
they argue, tempt, beguile. The true servant 
of God will be vigilant to ward off attack, to 
correct false doctrine, to tear off the disguises 
of temptation, even when he is blamed by 
those whom he most loves, for wolves who 
wear the garb of disciples rise up within the 
flock as well as attack it from without. 

But God and His word of grace are sufficient 
for every worker. Only we must keep close 


to Him by prayer, taking every duty and every 
perplexity to Him, and must diligently study 
His Word. Without this cultivation for work 
we must become not only untrustworthy but 
offensive leaders. 

Paul’s example is an inspiring one, but 
greater far is that of the Lord Jesus. And 
that is summed up in one sentence of His 
which the evangelists did not record, but 
which Paul recalled in this wonderful address, 
and made, as it were, a photograph of his 
Master: “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.”’ That was His motive in helping 
the weak, and in that we may be assured that 
He will help us when weak so that we may 
be strong to help others. 

I am sure that every Christian will want to 
commit to memory this wonderful address, 
and I am sure that no boy or girl will find in 
all literature any human utterance more worth 
learning by heart than these words. They 
show what the Church of God is, how great 
is His love for it, what high and holy motives 
impel believers to unite with it, what is the 
divine idea of the Christian ministry and how 
completely the Holy Spirit leads those who 
surrender themselves to His guidance. They 
show, more than any other words in the New 
Testament, how tender was the heart of this 
great apostle, as well as how great was his 
intellect in grasping the work of the church 
and its future, and how mighty was his con- 
secrated will. They make all these elements 
of Christian manhood appear real and possi- 
ble to all who give themselves to the service 
of Christ. They show how peerless is the 
character of one who counted his life as of 
no account as compared with his purpose tu 
fulfill the trust he had received from Christ, 
and yet how immeasurably rich it was in the 
love of all whose love was worth having. 
Shall we not all follow his example? 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Show again, or draw, the map used last 
Sunday. Let some of the children locate, by 
the tiny guide-posts, the different towns where 
Paul preached on his second journey, and also 
Ephesus. Ifacloth map is used these guide- 
posts may be cut from colored paper and 
pioned on. This will hold the interest better 
than the mere pointing out of the places. 
Trace Paul’s route from Ephesus to Mace- 
donia and into Greece, and his return to 
Troas. Put another guide-post at Troas, be- 
cause the way of life was shown to the people 
here. Using the little paper ship, make the 
voyage to Miletus. Describe the meeting here 
with the elders and Paul’s words to them 
These men and others in the church at Ephe- 
sus had found the way to the better country. 
They were started right, but there were many 
things for them to remember on the way. 

If you should ever go to a new country you 
would like a guide-book to tell you about the 
different parts of the country and the inter- 
esting things to see. God has given us @ 
guide-book as we travel on our way to the 
heavenly country. We like to call it the 
Word of God. It says to us often: Remember, 
Watch, Take heed. (Draw an open book and 
write these words upon it). The men and 
women in the early Christian Church did not 
have as much of the Word of God as we have. 
They had only the Old Testament Scriptures 
and the letters of Paul and the other apostles 
as they were written. They needed the words 
of a living teacher to guide them. Paul had 
lived among the Ephesians for three years, 
teaching them and guiding them; but now he 
was to say good-by to them. They were to 
see his face and to hear his words no more. 
Don’t you suppose they treasured every one 
of his parting words to them? 

He said, “ Take heed unto yourselves and to 
all the flock.” It would be hard sometimes 
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for these believers to keep in the right way 
when many would try to turn them aside, but 
they were to take heed for themselves and for 
others that they followed the Guide. Do you 
see that one cannot walk in this way alone? 
Paul told these friends in Ephesus that they 
were to work, as he had done, in order that 
they might be able to give to others. Point to 
the word remember on the open book. What 
did Paul tell these people to remember? 
(Write, “‘ It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’’) 

Paul’s way now led him to Jerusalem, 
where he said bonds and aftlictions were 
awaiting him. But none of these things 
moved him, because he must follow where his 
Guide led, and so he could finish his course 
with joy wherever it might be. (Make the 
guideboard and the way, as drawn last Sun- 
day, and write over the Wuy of Salvation, A 
Joyful Course). Recall the thought of the 
Bible as our guide-book. Is a guide-book of 
any use if the traveler does not study it? 
Will you see what this book contains for you? 
Read one thing it tells us to remember. (Let 
the class read the text written on the open 
book and use it as the Golden Text.) 


_ 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

T. pic, July 30-Aug. 5. Christian Self-Consist- 
ency. Dan. 6; Luke 23: 47; Acts 4: 18-21. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Aug. 6-12. The Blessedness of Giv- 
ing. Acts 20: 25; Luke 6: 33-38. 

We all know something of the blessedness 
of receiving and can recall many occasions 
when we have been made very happy by 
gifts, by words of praise, by prizes won 
through earnest effort. A large part of the 
joy which we have had thus far in life is due 
tou what others have given us. The satisfac- 
tion which we feel over blessings showered 
upon us is natural and right. But can we 
not recall at least a few occasions when we 
have experienced another kind of happiness? 
When we have given of our substance, time, 
or our energy to some one else, have we never 
felt a thrill of delight at being able to share 
our possessions? Those persons who have 
never known the pleasure derived from this 
source are to be pitied. Even if we have no 
personal knowledge of the blessedness of 
giving, we must be acquainted with men and 
women who show by their faces and their 
bearing that they find their highest joy in 
ministering unto others. They give, not be- 
cause it is their duty, not because other peo- 
ple are giving and they must fall in line in 
order to be respectable, but because they take 
a solid satisfaction in so doing. They don’t 
ask for anybody’s praise. They are getting 
their pay as they go along. The life of serv- 
ice and sacrifice is for them its own great re- 
ward. 

What a few have found true all may realize, 
aud until we do find it absolutely true that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive we 
have not entered into the heart of our re- 
lhgion. We have more things to share with 
others than we realize. It is not merely a 
question of what we shall do with our extra 
dollar, but with our time, our thought, our 
sympathy. No doubt we could spend advan- 
tageously a spare hour, as we could that 
*pare dollar, upon ourseives. But within that 
short space of time we may do something to 
brighten somebody’s life for a whole week. 
We have a certain amount of energy all of 
which could profitably be devoted to our busi- 
ness, but here is a good cause languishing for 
want of the little impetus which we may be 





able to contribute and without slighting our 
routine duties. If we could once feel the 
joy that comes from being able to supply 
another’s need we should not be so slow 
about improving our opportunities. 

The secret, after all, is love. God would 
never have given His Son to the world had 
He not loved it. Service which is not backed 
by real Christian love fur those served soon 
grows weary. And how shall we get this 
love? Each in his own way. A walk through 
the parts of the city where the poor and un- 
fortunate live may stir this dormaut passion. 
Selecting one forlorn specimen of humanity 
and interesting one’s self in him may do it. 
Closer companionship with Christ may do it. 

Parallel verses : Deut. 10: 18,19; Prov. 28: 27; 
Isa. 58: 5-11; Matt. 10: 41, 42; 25: 37-40; Acts 
3:6; Rom. 15: 1-3; 2 Cor. 1: 3, 4; 5: 15; 9: 6, 7; 
Gal. 6: 2; Eph. 5: 2; 1 John 3: 16-18. 


— — 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 

Great excitement has prevailed in England 
over the treatment hy the Turkish Govern- 
ment of the two Armenian professors of Ana- 
tolia College. When the report of the unjust, 
one-sided trial at Angora, terminating with 
the death sentence, reached England the press 
published indignant protests, meetings in be- 
half of these Armenian brethren were held 
under the auspices of churches and mission- 
ary societies and the government expressed 
its deep interest in the case, avowing its pur- 
pose to present strong remonstrances to the 
sultan. Under the treaties of Berlin and San 
Stefano, Great Britain has a right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Turkey under 
such circumstances—a right which the United 
States cannot claim. Some prominent men 
have been instrumental in forming a commit- 
tee called the Armenian Defense Committee, 
which may be of service to this oppressed 
race in future difficulties. Professors Thou- 
maian and Kayayan, having been pardoned, 
may not need their aid. 

The American Board calls for volunteers 
for the work in Micronesia. Mr. Snelling, the 
missionary in charge at Ruk, is obliged to give 
up his labor on account of impaired health 
and a man and his wife are needed to succeed 
him, taking up the work in the Ruk lagoon 
and among the Mortlock Islands, where a 
good beginning has been made amid a large 
population still rude and turbulent. A young 
man is needed also to take Dr. Pease’s place 
on the Marshall Islands, and, as there is good 
reason to expect that Spain will permit mis- 
sionary work to be soon resumed on Ponape, 
another able missionary must be found to aid 
Mr. Rand. The Micronesian force seems to be 
seriously crippled and the call for volunteers 
is urgent. 

A letter from the North China Mission 
shows how rapidly the medical work is gain- 
ing in favor. Instead of holding back in fear 
patients have been flocking to the dispensary 
in Pang-Chuang in such numbers that Mr. 


‘Smith writes: ‘‘ Not only has all the available 


space in all the wards been occupied, as well 
on the women’s as on the men’s side, but 
every available building is occupied too. 
Each case brings others, till there seems no 
end to it, and Dr. Peck is much overtasked 
with his unwonted labors, owing to his wide 
surgical fame.’’ The writer states that on one 
day the patients represented twenty-three dif- 
ferent counties. One day two men came from 
a place 180 miles south bringing two children 
with them. The dispensary chaplain is inde- 
fatigable in urging the patients to buy Chris- 
tian books, and it is hoped that good seed 
may thus be sown. During the first four 
months of this year books to the value of 
more than eighteen dollars in gold, mainly in 
small sums of a cent or two, have been sold. 





THE WORLD AROUND. 


After years of delay and doubt notab, 
action has at last been taken by the Indigy 
Government in Burmah which may well ¢, 
courage the leaders in the crusade against th 
opium traffic. An official notification pr 
hibits the possession or use of opium in any 
form by Burmans in Lower Burmah, and wij 
be as strictly enforced as in Upper Burmah, 
where the traffic has hitherto been forbidden, 
When Burmah was independent opium was 
prohibited throughout the country, but when 
annexation took place the British-Indian Goy. 
ernment introduced the pernicious drug onthe 
plea that it was good for the people, as large 
districts of Burmah are malarious. Noy, 
however, the government has voluntarily de. 
prived itself of a large revenue and taken, 
significant forward step. 

The Baptist Missionary Society has met with 
great success in raising its centenary thanks. 
giving fund, which amounted in the end w 
more than $567,000, although only $5000 
were at first called for. The objects of this 
fund are to provide for a deficit in the current 
account, to send out 100 additional mission. 
aries, to erect mission buildings, train native 
agents and purchase a new steamer for the 
Congo Mission. Now the call comes to Bap. 
tists to show their further appreciation of 
William Carey and the century of missionary 
labor just ended by raising the annual income 
to $500,000. 

The July issue of the Free Church of Scot 
land Monthly is a jubilee number, with a large 
illustrated supplement, giving in detail the 
history of the church and its missions. One 
cannot but feel a deep interest in the mission 
ary record of the church which sent Dr. Duff 
to India in the early part of this century, 
established the famous mission at Lovedale, 
with its educational institute, and gave to the 
New Hebrides Dr. J.G. Paton. The thirteen 
missionaries which this church supported 
fifty years ago have increased until the whole 
staff of Christian agents, Scottish and native, 
is now 975, or nearly as many as the congrege 
tions in Scotland. The missionaries are sta 
tioned in India, South Arabia, Syria, Cape 
Colony, Natal, British Central Africa and in 
the New Hebrides. In South Africa the na 
tive pastors have come to be supported by 
their own congregations. During the past 
year more than 1,000 souls have been rescued 
from heathenism. 

The death of Rev. E. P. Thwing, M. D., calls 
new attention to the unique and interesting 
work in which he was engaged in China. At 
his own charges he has devoted himself to 
bettering the condition of the insane. The 
number of these unfortunates is specially 
large among the poor in the Chinese Empire, 
owing to lack of suitable food, ignorance of 
the laws of health and superstition. No hos 
pital for such cases exists in the Celestial 
Empire, but it is the custom of the Chinese t0 
put the insane in cages, like wild beasts. Dr. 
Thwing saw that many could be easily cured if 
properly treated, and by means of the simplest 
methods he wrought some remarkable cures. 
To make this work permanent and more extel- 
sive he contemplated an endowed hospital in 
Canton, costing about $100,000, where the poor 
could be treated free of expense. The land has 
been secured from the Chinese and a part of the 
money raised. Others must now take up the 
enterprise and aid Dr. Kerr, who is still work- 
ing for the hospital, but to Dr. Thwing is due 
the honor of having originated the plans of 
relief and taken the first important steps it 
this humanitarian work. 





Vigor is contagious, and whatever makes 
us either think or feel strongly adds to ou 
power and enlarges our field of action.—Zmr 
erson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE NEW ERA. 


This is a book to be read, re-read and 
prayed over. He who treats it thus will 
then look about him with enlarged vision to 
discover what more the Master has for him 
todo. It points out the transitional charac- 
ter of the present age, discusses philosophi- 
cally the history of civilization and the rela- 
tion of Christianity thereto, analyzes the 
present situation socially and spiritually, 
emphasizes the opportunity and power of 
the Christian Church, suggests wise policies 
and practicable methods, warns solemnly 
those who are indifferent to the call of 
Christ to action, and is pervaded by the 
atmosphere of hope and confidence. 

It is profound enough to be well worth 
the careful heed of the most highly edu- 
cated and simple enough to interest and 
inspire the unlettered. It reveals with im- 
pressive skill the nature and extent of the 
preparation which the Almighty has been 
making for the coming advance of His king- 
dom on earth, and points out clearly, yet 
without severity, the sluggishness of the 
Church in recognizing this and in adjusting 
its methods to existing conditions. It also 
testifies that a good beginning bas been 
made here and there and that a sufficient 
degree of success has been attained to prove 
that the solution of the great problem has 
been discovered. 

That such a book has been written is 
itself a hopeful sign. That its author has 
been able to analyze the situation so accu- 
rately and thoroughly and that he sees so 
much ground for encouragement are proofs 
that the cry of humanity for help in Christ’s 
name is not to be disregarded. That the 
stimulating influence of his pages will be 
wide-spread, great and lasting is beyond 
question, The volume should be studied 
earnestly by every pastor, should go into 
every church and Sunday-school library, 
and the more homes into which it can be 
introduced the better. 

The Christianity of the future will not 
put less emphasis than heretofore upon the 
salvation of men from sin but it will, it 
must, devote more care than in the past to 
the work of lifting them out of ignorance, 
misery, and, in a measure, poverty. Per- 
sonal contact and friendship between Chris- 
tians and those whom they seek to help in 
Christ’s behalf and the co-operation of all 
who are engaged in any sort of saving work, 
upon these Dr. Strong rightly insists as es- 
sentials, these enlivened and enlightened by 
something of the divine enthusiasm for hu- 
manity. American Christians possess in 
Some respects an unequaled opportunity. 
This volume will help them to perceive 
and make good use of it. [Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.50.) 

RELIGIOUS. 

Rev. Dr. W. G. Blaikie, author of the two 
Volumes on the First and Second Books of 
Samuel in the Expositor’s Bible, also has 
written The Book of Joshua [A, C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.50] in the same valuable 
series. It is a conscientiously scholarly and 
also a graphically written and practically 
suggestive book, well suited to the needs of 
thoughtful Biblical students possessed of 
ho expert learning in regard to its theme 
yet also abundantly worthy of the attention 





of those who possess some degree of expert 
knowledge. In hisintroductory chapter Dr. 
Blaikie argues ably that the purely natural- 
istic method of studying Biblical history is 
mistaken and unscientific and that the su- 
pernatural element must be taken duly into 
account. He certainly is correct in this po- 
sition. He withholds approval from the 
more extreme conclusions of the higher 
critics in respect to the book of Joshua but 
sees justification for some of their opinions 
and regards their great weakness as being 
the positiveness with which they state their 
views, as if no possibility remained of hold- 
ing other convictions without folly. 

Mr. J. T. Sunderland, on the other hand, 
sympathizes with the higher critics in a 
wholesale manner. His new volume, The 
Rible [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], is 
based upon his earlier work, What Is the 
Bible? published in 1878, but is more com- 
prehénsive and of course embodies the re 
sults of the Biblical criticism of the inter- 
val. We donotindorse some of his positions 
for they are more advanced than the facts 
warrant in our judgment. But the general 
aim and spirit of the work and much of its 
teaching are commendable and the author 
certainly may be described as reverent and 
only desirous of rendering trustworthy help 
toward a true understanding of the Bible. 
He is somewhat too eager to make out a 
case and does not always discriminate prop- 
erly. For instance, it does not seem fair 
to contrast the passages about burnt offer- 
ings, on page 226, as he does, as examples 
of contradictions in the Bible. The divine 
utterances disapproving the offerings were 
made at a period in history and with refer- 
ence to circumstances wholly different from 
those attending the utterances of approval. 
Such citations only cause the reader to dis- 
trust the author's critical ability. 

The great work, A Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumim, etc. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00], by 
Rabbi Jastrow of Philadelphia, moves slowly 
on. Part V. was noticed in these columns 
in May, 1892, and Part VI. is just issued. 
Each fasciculus embraces ninety-six pages 
and the whole will doubtless extend to 
about 1,500 pages, large quarto. It is a 
guide not only to the Aramaic literature 
of the Targums, but also to the vast ‘‘ sea 
of the Talmud.” Illustrative citations, al- 
ways rendered into English, add greatly to 
its value. One would miss the mark often 
should he seek direct interpretations of 
Scripture from these quaint, rabbinical con- 
ceits, from which the vivid poetry of the 
Old Testament is quite absent, e.g., Ps. 98: 
8, ‘‘Let the floods clap their hands” be- 
comes, ** The rivers strike the shore.’’ But 
it is interesting to trace the development 
of living Semitic languages, especially the 
progress from things to ideas. A single ex- 
ample must suffice and will show the im- 
portance of such researches as are here col- 
lected. The Hebrew word taraph means to 
tear like wild beasts, and this is almost its 
only use in the Bible. In the Talmud it 
means also to cast out with violence, applied 
to divorcement. Next to reject, as a prayer 
unanswered, Then it refers in the passive 
voice to one whose mind is disordered, con- 
fused, asfrom drink. A ship is?’refah when 
tossed in a storm; and so is the body politic, 
the ship of state, when persecutions prevail. 

The Michigan State Association of Con- 
gregational Churches held a jubilee meeting 





at Jackson, May 19-22, 1892, to celebrate 
the completion of half a century since its 
organization, and one of the fruits of the 
occasion is an attractive volume, printed by 
order of the Association, entitled The Con- 
gregational Churches of Michigan, 1842-1892, 
It includes addresses, papers, reports, etc., 
given at the jubilee meeting, together with 
memoranda of the annual meetings from 
the beginning, a list of Michigan's repre- 
sentatives in the successive national coun- 
cils and the London International Council, 
another of Michigan’s corporate members of 
the American Board, tables of benevolences, 
grants in aid to Michigan churches from 
the Home Missionary or Church Building 
Society, Michigan’s representatives in the 
foreign field, a list of the Congregational 
ministers of the State in the past and pres- 
ent, and extracts from the action of the 
association upon a number of important 
subjects which have assumed prominence 
from time to time. The book is of more 
than common interest and value to Congre- 
gationalists everywhere, especially in Mich- 
igan. 

Another volume of sermons befvure us is 
Rev. James Reed’s Scripture Testimony 
Concerning the Other World [Am. New- 
Church Tract & Pub. Society. 40 cents]. 
It contains seven discourses about Death, 
The Intermediate State, Heaven, Hell, The 
Judgment, and Heavenly Happiness. They 
are undenominational in form and contain 
much useful truth presented temperately 
and effectively.——The Public Life of Christ 
[75 cents], by Rev. J. C. Kephart of Lebanon, 
Pa., is an ingenious combination of the map 
with the chart, so arranged as to afford 
valuable aid to the stulent of the New 
Testament. It is colored, and bound in 
neat covers and is in small compass, It is 
a sort of pictorial harmony of the gospels, 
and should be popular. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Rev. G. C, Adams, D. D.’s, sketch of the 
life and work of the late Hon. Warren Cur- 
rier is entitled A Christian Lawyer [W.S. 
Bell. $1.00]. It presents attractively the 
leading characteristics of the distinguished 
and influential man described. Judge Cur- 
rier was an eminent lawyer and also an 
eminent business man. He was among the 
most loyal and useful Congregationalist 
leaders in the West He was one of the 
foremost in establishing the National Coun- 
cil as a regular institution; indeed, Dr. 
Adams says that he originated it. In many 
other ways he was one of the most saga- 
cious, energetic and consecrated members 
of the Congregational laity. This sketch of 
him is appreciative and vivid. But there 
must be a demand for a more full and well 
rounded narrative of Judge Currier's life. 
This is excellent, but only professes to be a 
sketch. Perhaps Dr. Adams at some time 
may develop the sketch into a portrait. 

Dr. E. E. Hale’s A New England Boyhood 
[Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00] is a delight- 
ful autobiography. Its chapters will be 
recognized as having been printed originally 
in the Atlantic Monthly. It goes back to 
the end of the first quarter of this century 
and it describes the Boston of that period 
and the home life, studies, sports, etc., of 
the children in a manner which will cause 
many a reader to wish that the past could 
be substituted for the present. Dr. Hale 
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apparently was exceptionally fortunate in 
the scenes and associations of his childhood 
and youth, but Boston was a good place for 
any one to live in and he has written con 
amore about it. The book cannot help be- 
ing an unusual favorite——Mr. Richard 
Hovey’s tenderly appreciative elegy on the 
. late Thomas William Parsons, itself a poem 
of no mean order which appeared first in 
the Independent, has been republished, to- 
gether with Mr. Hovey’s biographical cri- 
tique on Parsons, which came out first in 
the Atlantic Monthly, in a handsome little 
volume called Seaward [D. Lothrop Co. 
$1.50]. Explanatory notes are supplied and 
the book is a tribute of one poet to another 
which all lovers of true poetry will estimate 
at its properly high value. It is a credit to 
all concerned. 

Lorenzo de’ Medeci [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00], by Edith Carpenter, is ‘‘a historical 
portrait,’’ drawn in clear, firm outlines and 
colored discriminatingly yet vividly. The 
author holds a middle course between those 
who extol and those who severely condemn 
the distinguished Florentine, and justifies 
fairly her moderation. She has written 
with sympathy and even enthusiasm for her 
subject, yet with self-control, and it would 
be difficult to compress more successfully 
into a short book what most people wish to 
know about the man. Her work is well 
done and deserves public favor.—Mr. 
Laurence Hutton has written a pleasant 
sketch of the career of the late Edwin Booth 
which the Harpers have brought out as a 
volume in their tasteful Black & White 
Series. It is the tribute of a personal friend 
and is not at all a critique but merely a 
biographical record. It is illustrated.—— 
Another popularly written and illustrated 
account of England’s present premier is 
W. £. England's Great Com- 
moner [Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents], by 
Walter Jerrold. It seems to be trustworthy 
and is reasonably rich in respect to ma- 

It is expressed in an entertaining 


Gladstone : 


terial. 
style. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Woman and the Higher Education [Harper 
& Bros. $1.00], edited by Anna C. Brack- 
ett, belongs to the Distaff Series, and con- 
tains an intreduction by Mrs. Blanche W. 
Bellamy, a preface and an essay, The Private 
School for Girls, by the editor, and papers 
by Mrs. Emma Willard, Mrs. Emma C. Em- 
bury, Prof. Maria Mitchell, Mrs. Lucia G. 
Runkle, Mrs. Alice F. Palmer, and Prof, 
Lucy M. Salmon. The series is composed 
of representative work of the women of the 
State of New York in periodical literature. 
The particular papers in this volume, A 
Plan for Improving Female Education, A 
Review of the Higher Education of Women, 
The Teaching of History in Academies and 
Colleges, etc., have appeared in the Century, 
the Forum, Education, Harper's, or else- 
where, at different dates beginning with 
1819. They supply a valuable bird’s-eye 
view, so to speak, of the development which 
has been going on since then in respect to 
both aims and methods, and are rich in 
practical good sense. They are of general 


and lasting interest, and not only profes- 
sional educators but the general public 
ought to read and ponder their utterances. 
The volume is issued in an exceptionally 
tasteful form. 

Goethe's writings are a perennial source 


of satisfaction to thoughtful people, and it 
is something of a surprise that the greater 
part of his prose maxims never have been 
rendered into English before. The volumg 
in hand, The Maxims and Reflections of 
Goethe [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], translated 
by Bailey Saunders, contains more than six 
hundred short sayings, some embodied in a 
single line and very few filling more than a 
half-page, prompted by many different im- 
pulses, in diverse moods and treating of all 
manner of themes. The book is interesting 

to have at one’s elbow to be picked up in odd 

moments and it quickly sets one to thinking 

in earnest. The translator's preface fills 

nearly one-fourth of the book and ought to 

have been cut down to three or four pages. 

The Shrubs of Northeastern America 

[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50], by C. S. 

Newhall, is a technical botanical work, in- 

tended for botanists, gardners, etc, and con- 

taining outlines and particularized descrip- 

tions of a hundred and sixteen shrubs be- 

longing to the region considered. It is a 

good example of careful work and is well 

indexed and in every way adapted to render 

its appropriate service successfully. 

Prof. C. W. Shields’s contribution, The 
Trial of Servetus, in the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review [MacCalla & Co. $3.00], 
is timely, but one wonders if the readers of 
the magazine have not had all which they 
desire about trials of late. The paper of 
chief interest in this issue is Prof. A. Gré- 
tillat’s, on Theological Thought Among 
French Protestants in 1892. The year has 
been one of vigorous debates and the author 
considers its conflicts under three heads, 
authority, the divinity of Christ, and the 
resurrection respectively. He gives a sum- 
mary of leading publications and their argu- 
ments, and finds it somewhat difficult to 
maintain entire impartiality in view of his 
having been personally a participant in the. 
debates. But he avoids severity and writes 
with the more vividness. The paper is a 
valuable source of information. Rev. A. D. 
Campbell treats of the Failure of the Papal 
Assumptions of Boniface VIII. Prof. John 
DeWitt describes the recent meeting of the 
General Assembly, dispassionately but with 
approval of the result in the case of Pro- 
fessor Briggs. 

The June and July issues of the new 
Pall Mall Magazine [International News Co. 
Each 25 cents]—of which Hon. W. W. Astor 
is understood to be the proprietor and Lord 
Frederic Hamilton and Sir Douglas Straight 
are the editors—make a strong bid for public 
favor. The illustrations catch the eye at 
once and are uncommonly spirited and sug- 
gestive. The list of contributors includes 
many eminent names and the quality of the 
articles is high. The contents belong, for 
the most part, to the realm of light litera- 
ture, but they are strong and often striking. 
Graver articles are not lacking, the editorial 
department, entitled Without Prejudice, is 
bright and that of vexed questions, in which, 
in these issues, Labor and Capital and Irish 
Priests in Politics are representative topics 
discussed pro and con by persons well quali- 
fied to speak, is well conceived. The maga- 
zine, if primarily adapted to English readers, 
certainly merits a large share of American 
favor also. 





ro 


Mr. Arlo Bates, who is at once a jour- 
nalist, poet, novelist and editor, has been ap- 


pvinted professor of English literature in the 
Institute of Technology inv Boston. 


NOTES. 


—— Mrs. General U.S. Grant has written g 
book which soon will be published. So gays 
the New York Tribune. 


— London has a new literary society or. 
ganized for the purpose of publishing rare or 
hitherto unedited works relating to the royaj 
navy. It will find a considerable field realy 
for occupation. 


Mrs. William Claflin, of this city, whose 
guest the poet Whittier usually was when he 
was in town, has prepared an attractive yl. 
ume of personal reminiscences of him. To 
this Miss Edna D. Proctor, also a close friend 
of Whittier’s, has contributed a fine poem, 





—— The Cosmopolitan has lowered its price 
to $1.50 a year, twelve and one-half cents per 
copy. It avows the aim of gaining the largest 
circulation in the world. It has made great 
strides toward excellence and _ popularity 
within the past three years or so and this re. 
duction of price must largely increase its sales, 


— Mr. Henry C. Clark offered some time 
ago to give the city of Providence, R. L,a 
bronze duplicate of the silver statue of Coluw. 
bus. He now has reconsidered his offer and has 
substituted one much more appropriate, that 
of a statue of Ebenezer Knight Dexter, for. 
merly an eminent resident of Providence and 
one of her greatest public benefactors. 


—— We take unusual pleasure in statiug 
that the New Englund Magazine is to be cun- 
tinued. Mr. Warren F. Kellogg has purchased 
the assets of the old company and will carry 
on the magazine and Messrs. Edwin D. Mead 
and W. B. Harte, under whose efficient edit.- 
rial care it has improved in quality so greatly 
of late, are to continue their relation to it. It 
has become one of the most enjoyable of tue 
monthlies. 


—— The Pope Manufacturing Co. offers ove 
of their best Columbian safety bicycles to each 
of the five persons who may send them the 
greatest number of errors discovered in any 
text-book studied in this country by the au- 
thority of any school committee and conced+d 
to be such by both publishers and authors of 
the volumesin which they occur, or by a boar 
of examiners. Last year it made a somewhit 
Similar offer to teachers and six won thcir 
bicycles. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


UcDonald & Gill Co, Boston. 
THE BOOK OF HEARTS. pp. 119. 50 cents. 
JOHN WESLEY AND HIs Docraiwns. By Rev. W. 
McDonald. pp. 149. 50 cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
CHAPTERS IN MODERN Borany. By Prof. Patrick 
Geddes. pp. 201. $1.25. ‘ 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. By Theodore Roose 
velt. pp. 472. $3.50 


PAPER COVERS. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

THE DEFENCE OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS BEFORE THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Part III. pp. 311. % 
cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. _ 

PRatr Portrairs. By Anna Fuller. pp. 325. 0 
cents. 

Fowler & Wells Co. New York. 

JERUSHY IN BROOKLYN. By Anna O. Commelit. 
pp. 84. 25 cents. 

Wilmington Dental Manufacturing Co. Philade- 

hia, 

LETTERS FROM A MOTHER TO A MOTHER ON THE 


CARE OF CHILDREN’S TRETH. By “ Mrs. M. 
J.” pp. 114. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


April. BULLETIN OF THE BosTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

May-June. AMERICAN HISTORY. 

June. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORLD. 

July. New ENGLAND.—MusIc REVIEW.—HOME AND 
COUNTRY.—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


July-August. ANDOVER REVIEW. 
August. FRANK LESLIE’s. 
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PASSING COMMENTS-ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

The more the home is considered in the 
prayer meeting and vice versa the better it 
will be for both institutions. 

The account of the Detroit council proves 
that Congregationalists practice what they 
preach in regard to infringing on the territory 
of another denomination. 

The committee appointed in Maine to en- 
courage fellowship among the weaker churches 
and to send visitors to such churches is a 
good thing. It is possible, too, that the visit- 
ors may learn some lessons. 

Pleasant Sunday evenings in the summer 
are well suited to short children’s services. 
The morning kindergarten, too, is a step in 
progress if it graduates its pupils to the regu- 
lar service. 

The two churches that unite in publishing a 
paper give this as the reason: 

This is not for saving expense, for either 
church is abundantly able to support its own 
paper, but to bring them into contact with 
one another’s work and lead them to ‘ con- 
sider one another to provoke unto love and 
good works.” By this means it is hoped to 
interest these churches in each other for 
mutual stimulation to show what a really 
consecrated and enterprising church can do 
for the community and the world. To the 
work of developing two ideal village churches 
this paper is prayerfully dedicated. 


FROM PASTORATE TO PROFESSUOR- 


SHIP. 
While an installing council is usually re- 
garded as an occasion of importance, a coun- 


cil for the dissolution of a pastoral relation 
the more commonly receives but slight atten- 
tion and in its representative character is 
often a small assembly. It is pleasant to 
record that the recent council convened at 
the First Church, Malden, to advise respect- 
ing the closing of the pastorate of Rey. T. C. 
Pease, was an exception to the usual order. 
30th in its size and its spirit, no less than the 
businesslike nature of its proceedings, it re- 
flected honor upon our denominational method 
of ending a successful ministry. Of the fif- 
teen churches invited all but one were repre- 
sented, also two of the three ministers not 
serving as pastors. The church, which had 
with deep regret surrendered its highly es- 
teemed pastor, placed his letter of resigna- 
tion, together with memorials and proceed- 
ings, in printed form, in the hands of the 
members of the council, which is a helpful 
and laudable method of revealing its kind 
disposition toward the retiring pastor and its 
respect for the churches in fellowship with 
it. 

The result of the council, after its two 
hours’ session, is expressed in resolutions 
which record the council’s warm appreciation 
of “the broad scholarship, thorough acquaint- 
ance with general literature, the unwearying 
study of the Scriptures and skill in their in- 
terpretation, the unusual gift of refined and 
scholarly speech, the lofty ideals of the Chris- 
tian ministry and the love of the Master and 
of men which have made Mr. Pease’s minis- 
try so acceptable and blessed with such rich, 
and abundant fruitfulness.” The henored and 
venerable church is congratulated upon the 
years of steady progress under their pastor’s 
Wise and faithful leadership, as well as the 
Spirit with which it yielded its beloved and 
honored pastor to enter on a wider sphere 
of Christian usefulness. Andover Seminary 
also is congratulated on Mr. Pease’s eminent 
qualifications for his position. 





DETROIT CONGREGATIONALISTS 
OBSERVE COMITY. 
A council was lately convened to advise as to 
the expediency of organizing a new Congrega- 
tional church in the western outskirts of De- 





troit in the midst of a thriving and promising 
section. In the course of its inquiries it re- 
ceived a courteous protest from the Presbyte- 
rian City Missionary Society claiming that 
it had a well-established mission upon the 
same field and that the proposed new organi- 
zation would be an intrusion in a community 
already sufficiently supplied with evangelical 
work. The council finally determined to ad- 
journ for ten days to meet a committee of the 
Presbyterians and to make full inquiries into 
the merits of the situation. It appointed a 
committee for this purpose and another to 
meet the people proposing to form the new 
church, to explain to them the cause of delay 
and to request them to defer all further action 
until after the council should have concluded 
its labors. 

Reassembling July 20 the council was noti- 
fied—what had already been published in all 
the papers of the city—that, on the evening of 
the day of its first meeting, the church had 
been formally organized, acting under unwise 
advice. Ofcourse the function of the council 
was at an end. It did, however, formulate 
a protest against the unprecedented action 
taken, declaring: (1) that the course of the 
church was “a violation of common courtesy 
and a breach of Congregational order’’; (2) 
that it is a breach of interdenominational 
courtesy to organize a charch in the face of 
such a protest as was presented in this case, 
without proper inquiry into the facts; (3) that 
the church thus irregularly organized has no 
relation whatever to the boay of Congrega- 
tional churches in Detroit, and that they have 
no responsibility for its action, past or pro- 
spective, until it shall apply to and be regu- 
larly received by the Detroit Association. 
Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., was moderator of 
the council and Rev. H. P. De Forest, D. D., 
chairman of the committee that formulated 
the result. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


So rapid is the growth of the Second Church, Dor- 
chester, that another enlargement is necessitated. 
This time it is the chapel which is to be extended in 
order to provide room for the Sunday school, $7,000 
having been raised for that purpose. 

The church in West Newton was supplied last 
Sunday by Rev. J. W. Cowan. The other supplies, 
as far as arranged, will be Rev. Messrs. F. N. Pelou- 
bet, D.D., 8. R. Dennen, D.D., and C, F. Clarke. 
Dr. Patrick spends most of his vacation at Pigeon 
Cove. 

Last Sunday being the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Sunday school in Bedford, Rev. Edwin Smith, 
pastor, the morning service included an address on 
the Rise and Progress of the Sunday School in 
America, and in the afternoon the school held 
special anniversary exercises. A large number of 
visitors from other places were present. 

The First Church, Westfield, Rev. J. H. Lockwood, 
pastor, is about to build a parish house almost as 
large as its church building and connected directly 
with it. The new house will contain the pastor’s 
study, a library, parlors for men and women, dining- 
room and kitchen, an assembly hall and class- 
rooms. A gallery will extend around the hall and 
may be made into classrooms if desired. 

The church of Palmer, Rev. F. E. Jenkins, pastor, 
has recently repaired and improved its parsonage 
at a cost of about $1,000. It has adopted new bymn- 
books—the new Laudes Domini—and new sing- 
ing-books for the Sunday schoo]. It has begun to 
print a weekly calendar giving the order of service 
each Sunday, the notices for the week and “ notes” 
on the work of the church. The pastor of the 
church in Dalton, Rev. G. W. Andrews, and Mr. 
Jenkins are publishing a monthly paper for the two 
churches called the Pilgrim. 

The Hampden East and West Association, at its 
meeting in Springfield recently, became so much 
interested in the di of the I of Min- 
isterial Supply in and from Our Churches, that they 
invited Rev. F. B. Makepeace to prepare a discourse 
on The Wants of the Christian Ministry, and, as the 
representative of this association, to deliver it to 
churches, colleges and seminaries. 





Maine. 

Rev. J. G. Wilson, for the past thirteen years pas- 
tor of the Fourth Uhurch, Portland, has decided at 
the advanced age of seventy to withdraw for a time 
from active service. His pastoral work has been 
incessant, and in personal presentation of the gos- 
pel he is a marked example of fidelity. The pastors 
of the city, with representatives of the churches, 
have taken steps to assist the church in securing a 
colored preacher as Mr. Wilson’s successor. This is 
the only colored church in the State.——Dr. J. L. 
Jenkins, recently installed at State Street Church, 
will remain at his post through the summer.—— 
High Street Church will be closed for six weeks.—— 
Dr. J. G. Merrill of Second Parish Church will 
divide his vacation, taking two weeks later for a 
trip to Chicago and the Interior.—Rev. D. M. 
Pratt of Williston Church, with his family, will 
spend six weeks among the hills of Litchfield 
County, Ct.——Aggressive church work is greatly 
affected by the prolonged vacation season from 
June to October. The islands and coast at this 
point attract an increased number of annual visitors. 

The Union Chapel at West Bristol was dedicated 
July 12, with prayer by Rev. C.D. Crane and ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. Bradford, Johnson and 
Banghart. The presentation of the chapel was 
made by a committee of women who have been fore- 
most in securing the building. 

Penobscot Conference appointed a committee of 
six—two to serve one year, two for two years and 
two for three years, of which Prof. F. B. Denio, 
D.D., is chairman—who are to meet once in two 
months to adopt measures to promote fellowship 
among the churches and to secure helpfulness one 
to another. One purpose in view is to arrange for 
visits of the pastors and laity to the weaker 
churches and to hold meetings among them occa- 
sionally. 

Rev. S. W. Pearson is ministering to the Ligonia 
church, Cape Elizabeth. The attendance upon pub- 
lic worship is increased.—A branch of the church 
at Phippsburg has been formed at Small Point. 


Vermont. 

A union county Sunday school convention was 
held at Danville, July 19, under the auspices of the 
State Sunday School Association. Fourteen schools 
from ten different villages in Caledonia County 
were represented, and it was not a delegate conven- 
tion but a volunteer gathering. Several profitable 
papers were presented and a question box was also 
conducted. Permanent organization was effected 
by electing officers. A portion of Essex County will 
be asked to join the Caledonia County Association. 


Six young people were received into the church in 
Putney on confession of faith July 6, as a partial 
result of Sunday school and Christian Endeavor 
work begun two years ago in an out-district. 

A town Sunday school convention was held at 
Brattleboro, July 21, five churchesuniting. General 
Estey of the organ works, State Secretary Babbitt 
and others made addresses. This meeting is im- 
portant as being the first of the kind held in the 
State and marking a new era in Sunday school 


work. 
Bhode Island. 


Rev. J. H. Larry of the Richmond Street Free 
Church, Providence, and editor of the Independent 
Citizen, is taking a carriage trip to his old home in 
New Hampshire. Rev. Mr. Eggleston supplied his 
pulpit July 16 and 23.—Dr. Dickson of the Pilgrim 
Church goes abroad Aug. 1, and his pulpit will be 
supplied by Drs. E. B. Webb, A. E. Dunning and 
others.——Extensive repairs and renovations are in 
progress on the Beneficent Church buildings ——A 
new move is being planned in the interest of the 
“little ones” of the Union Church in the shape of 
a kindergarten morning servicein one of the church 
rooms at the same hour of service in the main build- 
ing. It is the first step in the fall aggressive cam- 
paign under the pastor, Dr. F. A. Horton. 

The Plymouth Church, South Providence, Rey. W. 
C. Stinson, pastor, has received during June and 
July twenty-four persons on confession, among the 
fruits of Evangelist Davidson’s meetings last May. 

Connecticut. 

John P. Gavit of the Hartford Post, and an ac- 
tive worker in the Fourth Church, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Warburton Chapel, a mis- 
sion Sunday school under the auspices of the Cen- 
ter Church ——Rev. H. H. Kelsey is at Mt. Washing- 
ton, Mass. Rev. A. T. Perry is acting pastor of the 
Fourth Church in his absence-——Open air meet- 
ings are held in Hartford every Sunday at 6.30 
Pp. M. under the conduct of a Fourth Church com- 
mittee. The meetings are held at an important 
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street corner and have an average audience of 500 


or 600. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


New York. 

Increased attendance and interest has marked the 
Pilgrim Chapel prayer meetings, Brooklyn, during 
July, when the subjects bave been: What Can We 
Do to Make Our Homes the Brightest and Best 
Places on Earth? What Things Spoil Home and Its 

nfluence for Good? How Can Home Be Made Pleas- 
ant and Profitable on Sunday? What Do We Re- 
member of the Homes of Our Childhood Which 
Might Well Be Imitated? 

The church in Lisle was the first church formed in 
Broome County. Its meeting house having been 
extensively renewed, it was reopened July 16, with 
appropriate services, conducted by Rev. Edward 
Taylor, D. D. 

The young church at Roscoe is prospering under 
Rev. W.J. Carter. The Y. P. S.C. E.at the Fourth 
of July entertainment received the large sum of 
$596 and cleared $338. This will go toward a much 
needed parsonage. The pastor preaches on alter- 
nate Sunday afternoons nine and five miles distant. 
The problem of how to reach a scattered farming 
population too far away to attend church is being 
solved on this field by two women from Dr. Simp- 
son’s Faith Training School in New York spending 
the summer in visiting these outlying districts. 

LAKE STATES 
Michigan. 

A special meeting of Olivet Association was held 
at Eaton Rapids, June 6, for the trial cf Rev. C. M. 
Arthur of Leslie. He was charged with securing his 
ordination and ministerial standing “by misrepre- 
sentation and the concealment of important facts,” 
and yet more recently of “lying and misrepresenta- 
tion,” and of conduct showing “ his unfitness for the 
ministry.” These charges were sustained and the 
association refused to grant him a letter of dismissal 
to the Jackson Association, but nothing further has 
as yet been done. The association has given public 
notice of its action as thus stated. 

The church at North Adams has been renovated 
within and without ata cost of $510, all of which 
has been provided for. 

THE WEST. 
Towa. 

The Spencer church, Rey. J. O. Thrush, pastor, 
dedicated July 16 a house of worship with aseating 
capacity of 400 and costing about $12,000. Rev. J. O. 
Stevenson preached the sermon and Secretary Doug- 
lass offered the dedicatory prayer and led the con- 
gregation in clearing off the indebtedness. The 
whole amount asked for, $3,500, was quickly pledged. 
The windows, five of which are memorial, are espe- 
cially fine. The pews and the interior finishings are 
in oak and the building is lighted by electricity. 

Minnesota. 

The corner stone of the new church at Aiemnmite 
was laid July 15, the pastor, Rev. G. E. Soper, giving 
the principal address. The other pastors of the city 
participated. 

The Swedish church at Mankato is raising a sub- 
scription for the purchase of the Presbyterian 
church property of that place. It is offered for 
$4,500 and is well located. The Swedish church at 
Kasota is trying to build a parsonage. Superin- 
tendents Montgomery and Morley spent July 15 
with them and stirred them up to secure the church 
building and parsonage. Both churches are mem- 
bers of the Mankato Conference, and with this pur- 
chase and the erection of a parsonage would soon 
be self-supporting. 

Rev. Messrs. E. P. Ingersoll, D. D., 8. G. Smith, 
D.D., A. H. Heath, D. D., of St. Paul are all taking 
their vacations at the East. Miss Frances Gale of 
St. Paul and Miss M. A. King of Minneapolis have 
both left for Turkey and will sail Aug. 5 

Kansus. 

The church in Haven dedicated its new building 
July 16. Its cost, $2,000, is wholly provided for, 
$600 being pledged on dedication day. Rey. D. H. 
Snowden, D. D., preached the sermon and addresses 
were made at other services by Rev. Messrs. Hull, 
Tunnell, Wellman and Broad. 

Nebraska. 


The organization of a church at Taylor, Loup 
County, July 19, was an occasion of unusual interest. 
The whole county has been without a resident min- 
ister and without any church, except a smal] Baptist 
church about twenty miles distant. Superintendent 
Stewart of the C.8.S. and P. 8. organized a Sunday 
school in the spring, reported the needs of the field 

d soon after Superintendent Bross secured the 





services of Rev. G. S. Brett, who has been six weeks 
on the field. The people have rallied around him, 
two out-stations have been established and the work 
is promising in every respect. At the recognition 
council the sermon was by Rev. 8S. I. Hanford, with 
a brief address on the Sunday school work by Supt. 
J.D. Stewart. Twenty-six persons united with the 
church, twelve on confession of faith, all of them 
adults. 

The First Church, Lincoln, introduced an inter- 
esting change in the evening service during June 
and July. The church and both the Endeavor Soci- 
eties joined to fill the hour. The Endeavorers used 
the first half. The remainder of the time was oc- 
cupied by a short address especially suitable to the 
children, a great many of whom were present. The 
Child Moses, Four Wise Little Creatures and sim- 
ilar texts were taken, and the children were cat- 
echised a little from time to time. On several oc- 
casions the meeting concluded with a brief organ 
recital. These services were held at an early hour 
for the special benefit of the little ones, and they 
were greatly interested. The older people as well 
found much enjoyment in the services.——The 
church at Willow Valley, Rev. W. A. Davies, pas- 
tor, is to build an edifice. 

North Dakota. 

Mr. F. F. J. Exner of Carleton College, who sup- 
plies the church at Abercrombie during his two 
months’ vacation, with the student preaching at the 
Methodist church, is holding special meetings for 
two weeks.-——-The church at Portland rejoices in 
the return of Mr. Donald G. Colp of Carleton Col- 
lege, who supplied the church for a few months a 
year ago. lt has bought the building of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church and is fitting it up for service. 
— A flourishing Y. P.S.C.E. has been organized 
at Forman by Student L. C. Grant. 

Montana. 

A church of thirteen members was organized at 
Bonner, July 16, the seat of the Bonner Mercantile 
plant, seven miles west of Missoula. The work be- 
gan with the organization of a Sunday school by the 
C.$8.S.and P.S. For nearly a year previous to his 
recent illness the place was supplied with a weekly 
evening service by Rev. O. C. Clark of Missoula, and 
more recently the enterprise has been under the 
charge ot Rey. G. M. Rees, who will be the pastor of 
the new church. Rev. O. C. Clark and Superin- 
tendent Bell assisted in the organization. 

PACIFIO CUAST. 
California. 

Sixty united with the East Los Angeles church 
during the pastorate of Rev. D. L. Jenkins, less 
than two years. Also a debt of $1,200 was paid. 


Evangelist F.L.Smith from Texas is about to 
begin work in Santa Monica, Rev. F. J. Culver, 
pastor. 

Under the auspices of the Southern Branch of the 
W.B. M.all the Los anne churches united in a 
mass meeting July 2. Mrs. Burnell of India and 
Mrs. Price of China made excellent addresses. 


Though within the last four months the Tulare 
church has lost nearly thirty members it was never 
stronger in spiritand purpose. Rey. G.H. De Kay 
makes frequent journeys to Goshen, twenty-five 
miles distant, where an edifice is soon to be built. 





WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


COOMBE, Philip, Ferndale, Cal., to Bakersfield. 
gy aid N FORD, Utis D., Monrovia, Cal., to Columbuge, Neb. 


pr NISON, Robert C., declines call to Folmonth, Me. 
EDW ARDS, William, Fort Abercrombie, N. D., to Rose 
avemid and Gardner. Acce epts. 
$8, Henry 8., Oberlin Seminary, to Leona and 
Highland, Kan. Accepts. 
HEMENWAY, F. W. , Holly, N. ¥., to Newton, Kan 
HENCH, William K., Lee Center, LIL, to Dover. 
work in N 
HOFF MAN. ohn H., Peterboro, N. H.,to Kearney, Neb. 


ccepts. 
ay F. W., accepts call to White City, Kan. 
KINN aes Henry N., accepts call to vood Will Ch., 


LEICHL HLILER, ae M., Larchwood, Io., to Runnells. 


ret tn 
N, Job “9 L., Pillsbury, Minn., declines to remain 
avother yea 
ay mee Paul H., Oberlin Seminary, to assist Dr. 
A. L. Frisbie, Plymouth Ch., Des Moines.Io. Accepts. 
NICHOLS, Charies L., Princeton, Me., to Phippsburg. 
STEMBRIDGE, Alfred E., Kaukauna, Wis., to First Ch., 
Springfield, Li. Has begu n work. 
WE EELC CK, Albert H., Hingham, Mass., to Millis. 
ecepts. 
Woob WORTH, Charles L., Watertown, Mass., to 
Second Ch., Amherst, for one yeur. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
ALDEN, West, o. p. July 18, New Grand Chain, Ill. Ser- 


mon, ¥.B. Ai ines; other paste. H. C. Brown, b.F Paul, 
A. A. Young and oa B. Gre 


"Begae 


DERR, A. C., o. July 18, Thom psonville, Mich. Sermon, 
Rev. William L ndsay other 
Elwin Ten ree O BY 
Cochlin and Shaw 

McQUARRIE, Neti P.,o. +“ * 11, Thawville, Il). 

Tompkins, D 'D.; 


parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Waters, C. PAW. Greene, Demas 


Sermon, 


Rev. James other parts, Rev. Messrs. 





—e 


. Brown, H. C. Calhoun, C. A. Moon and 4, C 
obit. B. T., July 19,8 mee M 
o.p. July jou le, Mass. Sermo 
Rev. L. R. Eastman; other parts, Rev. Messrs, EL 
Chute, Joshua Coit and ¥. - Emrich 
WEATHERLY, Arthur L.. 0. duly 11, Milford, jp 
Sermon, Rev. J. O. Titrus P other parts, Rev Messrs. 
L. R. Fitch, J. M. } i oil H. M. Case and T, 9 
wilt ins. A. J.. J 23, St ille,O. Se 
.KINS, J..0.p. Sune rongeville, rm 
Rev. J. E. Collom: other parts, ev. Messrs, We 
Rogers, Norman Plass, H. M. Tenney, D.D. and 4. 4 
Currier. 





Resignations. 

BRUCE, Charles R., Hull, Io. 

CHILDS, Edward P., Ani lo., for further study. 

EL 7 John ma Po 

FER WwW. Port Angeles, Wn., on account af 
ill- ~ nth, and pele to his former home in Angola, lud 

HADDEN, ‘Jacob W Springview, Neb. 

HARLOW, Reuben W. ., Minneiska, Minn., on account gf 
ill-t.ealth. 

LAM, Samuel G., Wheaton, Ill. 

LOWN, John H., Tallman, Mich. 

OAK Y, James, Cresco, Io. 

PEASE, Charles B. F., Ashfield, Mass., to accept call t» 
North Reformed Ch., West Troy, N. ¥. 

WISEMAN, ¢. F., South Harttord, N. Y. 

Dismissions. 

Douglas Park Ch., Chicago, I", 





c pe William J., 
vu 

CAY ER, Paul N., French Ch. 2 bap Mass., to become 
editor of Le “toyen, Springtie ld. 

EDWARDS, William, Fort Abercrombie, N.D., July 


Charches Geensied. 
BONNER, Mont., July 16. Thirteen members. 
HOVER. N. Dak., July 9. Twelve members. 
TAYLOR, Neb., Juy 9. Twenty-six members. 
Miscellaneous. 


CHASE, Charles E., Sonoma, Cal., has recently re 
ceived a family carriage, the gift of parishioners ip 
Sonoma snd Gien Ellen. 

GREEN, George E., is supplying for the summer # 
Thurso, on Grindstone Island in the St. Lawrence, 
.e’ Y, Mark, is preaching for a few months in Park 

roa Minn 

LYO E. C., evangelist, is supplying the chureh ia 
Minneiska. Minn 

MILLS, B. Fay, declines the honorary degree of D.0, 
from Towa College on the ground that Christ's words, 
“Be not ye called Rabbi,” indicate to him that he 
ought not to accept any title of honor which all other 
ministers do not possess. 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE AND 
MR. NOYES. 

At the meeting of the American Board in Chicago 
last October Rev. M. M.G. Dana, D. D., one of the 
corporate members, offered a resolution requesting 
the Prudential Committee to enroil Rev. and Mn 
W.H. Noyes among its Japan missionaries. This 
resolutjon was referred to the committee on the 
Japan Mission, which reported 1t back with a recom 
mendation, which was accepted and is found below. 
As soon as the Japanese Mission heard of the action 
at Chicago the fifty-one missionaries on the ground 
united in a formal request to the Prudential Com 
mittee that Mr. Noyes be appointed. 

The following documents set forth the subsequett 
action and correspondence in their chronological 
order: 





MR. ELLISON TO MR. NOYES. 
Boston, Oct. 20, 18%. 


Dear Mr. Noyes: I was not present at the annual 
meeting of the American Board held recently # 
Chicago, but am informed that reference was there 
made to you and your relations to the board. 

I write to ask for some information as to your 
views about future probation. My reason for # 
doing is that I voted against your appointment 
solely because I judged from your statement to the 
Prudential Committee that you believed in a futur 
probation, whereas in a conversation held with 
your brother, soon after you left. for Japan, be 
stated that you did not believe in it. If he is cor 
rect, then I did not rightly interpret your statement, 
and I do not wish to make any mistake again. Ai 
regards this subject, you are aware that the board, 
by its adoption of Dr. Storrs’s interpretation of the 
action at Des Moines, practically divides candidates 
for appointment as missionaries into two classes: 

1. Those who believe that an opportunity for tt 
pentance will be given after death to those who did 
not hear of Christ in this life. 

2. Those who do not find this theory sustained 
the Bible and do not hold it asa part of an accepted 
speculative scheme, but leave the whole matter it 
the hands of God. 

Will you kindly write me to which of these tw 
classes you belong, and will you please do so vey 
briefly? I think all that will be necessary is simply 
for you to say to the first, or to the second, as th 
case may be. 

If your brother could say plainly to me that yo 
do not believe in future probation, certainly you @! 
make the same clear statement if it is true. 

I am not versed in eschatology and long, intricaté 
theological statements puzzle me sadly. 

I write this letter of my own volition and witha 
the knowledge of any other member of the Prude 
tial Committee. 

An early reply will very greatly oblige 

Yours very truly, WILLIAM P. ELLISs¢®. 
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MR. NOYES TO MR. ELLISON. 
MAEBASBI, JOSHU, JAPAN, Dec. 4, 1892. 


Dear Mr. Ellison: Your letter of Oct. 20 is re- 
ceived and I wish first to express my appreciation 
of your kindness in writing directly to me. My 
brother is right in saying that I do not believe in 
a future probation, for by “believe” he means to 
be sure of, and L am eertain that I have never ex- 
pressed myself as sure of this dogma, and so I con- 
sider that I am not to be classified under the first 
alternative which you quote from Dr. Storrs, for 
I am certainly not one of those who are sure that 
there is a future probation. 

As for the second alternative, Iam willing to say 
that I ‘do not find this theory sustained by the 
Bible” in the sense that it is not “explicitly re- 
vealed,” but I think that the Bible leaves room for 
it. Again, I can say that I “do not hold it as a 
jart of an accepted speculative scheme,” if “ac- 
cepted” means fixed and if I still have the liberty 
to think about the matter. 

But even with these explanations 1 much prefer 
to express my ideas in my own language, as follows: 

Those who do not hear the (gospel) message in 
this life 1 trustfully leave to God. I do not claim 
to know God’s method of dealing with them. But 
1 do not refuse to think about them. I entertain 
in their behalf what I consider to be a reasonable 
hope that somehow, before their destinies are fixed, 
there shall be revealed to them the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. In this, as in every question to which 
God has given no distinct answer, I merely claim 
the liberty of the gospel. 

It may interest you to know that, except through 
American friends and newspapers, I should not 
have this subject called to mind from one year’s 
end to another. 

Yours most truly, WELLIAM H, NOYEs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE’S MINUTE ADOPTED 
APRIL 11, 1893. 

At the annual meeting of the American Board in 
Chicago, 1892, the question of receiving Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Noyes under its care and direction, and en- 
rolling him with its missionary force in Japan, was 
referred by the board to the Prudential Committee, 
with the following recommendation: “In view of 
the complications of this case, and of.the fact that 
the Prudential) Committee has more than once care- 
fully reviewed it, and that the mission has made no 
request concerning a change in the relations of Mr. 
and Mrs. Noyes to their work, we feel disposed to 
recommend that the Prudential Committee bave 
further communication with the mission gnd take 
such action as seems best for the interest of the 
mission.” 

In accordance with these instructions the com- 
mittee communicated to the missionaries of the 
board in Japan inquiries relative to the Berkeley 
Temple Mission, which has been maintained in that 
empire for the last four years. Owing to different 
degrees of acquaintance with the condition and 
working of that mission, the replies differ in the 
amount of information given, but they all speak of 
it in favorable terms. In the meantime, before 
these inquiries reached Japan, testimony was re- 
ceived that Mr.and Mrs. Noyes are working har- 
monivusly in their present relations to the mission 
of the American Board and that the mission, by 
unanimous vote, expressed its desire that they be 
received under the direction and care of the board. 
No instruction was given to the committee to open 
further correspondence with Mr. Noyes as to the 
theological question on which his position seven 
years ago was deemed inadmissible by a command- 
ing majority both of the committee and of the 
hoard. Apparently the whole subject was inten- 
tionally left to be treated at this time, not as a case 
of original application by a candidate for appoint- 
ment but of the transfer from one organization to 
another of a missionary already in the distant field, 
personal interviews with whom are not practicable, 
but concerning whom those working by his side 
must naturally have recent and full information. 

Yet, in view of the repeated and unrepealed votes 
of the board, 1886 and 1887, it has been gratifying to 
the committee to observe that in a recent delinea- 
tion of his position, frankly made to a member of 
its sub-committee, in answer to a personal request, 
Mr. Noyes avows none of the doctrinal convic- 
tions which the board in its careful and repeated 
instructions has twice betore disallowed. He does 
hot speak of the doctrine of a future probation asa 
Scriptural and an important doctrine, or as one 
which honors Christ in giving completeness to His 
Work.. He does not declare that in his view particu- 
lar passages of Scripture refer to it, or that to him it 
Seems a necessary corollary to the belief in the uni- 
Versality of the Lord’s atonement. He does not 
Tepresent himself as established in it, in the sense 





that increasing light more and more inclines him to 
it. He does not present it as a dogma to be deduced 
as an inference from the positive teaching of Scrip- 
ture. It was upon such declarations of opinion, 
formerly made by him, that the board approved 
with emphasis the twofold declinatures of the com- 
mittee in those years to appoint Mr. Noyes to mis- 
sionary service. 

It is certainly to be noted that they are not now 
repeated by him. On the other hand, he distinctly 
declares that he does not find the doctrine of a 
future probation either revealed or sustained by 
the Bible, though still thinking that the Bible 
leaves room for it. He doesnot feel sure that there is 
a future probation, and does not hold it as part of a 
fixed or accepted speculative scheme. But he 
trustfully leaves to God the question of the destiny 
of those who do not hear the gospel message in 
this life, not claiming to know God’s method of 
dealing with them, though entertaining for him- 
self what he conceives to be a reasonable hope that 
in some way, before their destinies are fixed, God’s 
love in Christ will be revealed to them. He pre- 
sents this not as a conviction but as a hope, which 
plainly does not limit his missionary zeal or enter 
into the substance of his faith, and he adds the sig- 
nificant statement that, “‘ except through American 
friends and newspapers, I should not have this sub- 
ject called to mind from one year’s end to another.” 
That he should say this of his own motion, after 
four years of experience in a land where the ques- 
tion concerning those without the gospel might be 
supposed to be constantly before him, may fairly be 
accepted, in an impartial and friendly estimate of 
his words, as showing the sincerity and the com- 
pleteness with which, in the absence of any positive 
conviction, he leaves the whole question to God, as 
one to which He has given no distinct answer. 

The committee certainly has not proceeded hastily 
in this novel and exceptional case, nor has it been 
unmindful of previous instructions received from 
the board. It has sought neither to invite nor to 
avoid responsibility, but simply to do its duty, with 
conscientious carefulness, to the churches and in- 
dividual Christians loving the board and employing 
it as their missionary agent, and under the instruc- 
tions which it has repeatedly received. It holds 
itself bound, under those imperative and continu- 
ing instructions, to prevent the doctrine of future 
probation from becoming an element, directly or 
indirectly, in the message which the board sends to 
the world. Accordingly, it must refuse appoint- 
ment, as it has heretofore done, and as it still does, 
to those holding that doctrine to be a constituent 
part of the gospel of Christ, or to have authority 
from Him; to those with whom it is a formulated 
cenviction, or who show toward ita distinct dog- 
matic tendency. Until the present basis of admin- 
istration is essentially changed the committee holds 
itself so far expressly limited. But it is also au- 
thorized, and distinctly instructed, to consider by 
itself each case coming before it; to give commis- 
sion to any one, otherwise well qualified, who leaves 
the whole momentous matter in the hands of Him 
who, as Judge of all the earth, will do what is 
right, in wisdom and love; and to form its own 
judgment, with kindness and candor, as to the 
amount and the spiritual force of any tendency 
which may appear in any candidate toward the 
opinion which it must not indorse. 

The committee, aiming, now as always, to in- 
terpret its instructions fairly and sympathetically, 
with justice to all and in honor to the board, is 
willing to believe, from a reply of Mr. Noyes to a 
member of the committee, and from the concurrent 
testimony of eminent and honored missionaries who 
have worked with him in Japan, in the common 
evangelizing endeavor, and in freest interchange of 
feeling and thought, that his experience and disci- 
pline in missionary work have essentially restrained 
or essentially modified any tendency which may 
before have been believed to exist in him toward 
the dogma of a future probation. 

In view, therefore, of all the facts above recited, 
some of which are new and obviously exceptional, 
and all of which are of manifest importance, the 
committee adopts the following resolution : 


Resolved, That under the authority given to the 
committee by the board at its late annual menting. 
and after the particular correspondence to which it 
was enjoined, Rev. William H. Noyes be hereafter 
enrolled as one of its missionaries in Japan; that 
as such he be affectionately commended to the 
churches, pastors and missionaries there, with the 
renewed expression by the committee of its warm 
personal interest in bimself, and in the assured ex- 

ctation on its part that his labor will be earnest 

is teaching conformed to the common evangelical 
faith and his spirit toward both the mission and the 
board confiding and loyal. 

This action shall take effect when the clerk of the 


committee is advised by Mr. Noyes that he desires 
and acce} ts the appointment thus made as a mission- 
ary under the board, that he has been released from 
existing engagements, and that all the requirements 
of comity toward the organization which sent him 
out, and which has supported and directed him in 
Japan, have been duly observed. 

A true copy from the minutes of the Prudentia) 


Committee. 


Attest: E. E. StronG, Clerk. 


TESTIMONIES OF OUR MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN. 


“T once took pains to inquire directly of Mr. 
Noyes concerning his theology, and, judging from 
that apparently frank and free conversation, it does 
not seem to me that he holds any belief that is in- 
terfering with his preaching Christ as our only 
Saviour and this life as our only probation.” 


“IT do not remember to have ever heard him refer 
to the question of a future probation.” 


“TI believe him to be a man of good ability, of 
earnest Christian spirit, of true piety and to be 
sound in the faith in all essentials. Whatever 
minor peculiarities of doctrine he may hold I believe 
never appeared in his work.” 


“TI do not remember ever to have heard him say 
anything about the future state of those dying 
without the knowledge of Christ.” 


“Tam glad to say, however, that I have met Mr. 
and Mrs. Noyes time and again, have spent consid- 
erable time in their society and feel quite we} 
acquainted with them. If Mr. Noyes has any pecul- 
iar theological views it docs not crop out in our 
intercourse with him.” 

“T have never heard him utter a word that would 
touch the most sensitively orthodox mind in our 
mission, or that would set him off from us for a 
moment.” 


MR. NOYES TO DR. STRONG. 
MAEBASBHI, JOSHU, JAPAN, June 10, 1893. 
Dear Dr. Strong: Inclosed you will please find 
my reply to the paper received from the Prudential 
Committee a month ago. I have not yet communi- 
cated with my committee on the subject, for I 
thought that any action on their part would be de 
pendent on the approval given by the Prudential 
Committee to my reply. 
Yours sincerely, WILLIAM H. NOYES. 
MR. NOYES TO THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 
MAEBASHI, JOSHU, JAPAN, June 10, 1893. 


To the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; 


Respected and Dear Sirs: I have received through 
Dr. Strong a paper from you recording your enro'1- 
ment of me as a missionary in Japan, when I have 
been released from existing engagements and ac- 
cept the appointment. This offer of a position of 
service and responsibility does me great honor. 
More than even while I was in America I appreciate 
the advantages of direct connection with the board, 
and should rejoive most heartily to spend my life in 
the service which my parents have rendered doubly 
honorable in my eyes. 

That your action coincides also with the wish of 
my fellow-workers here gives additional strength to 
my desire to join the service in which they are nobly 
engaged. Both my own inclination and the wish of 
my friends in this and other lands would be grati- 
fied by my enrollment as an American Board mis- 
sionary. But, satisfactory as is the final vote re- 
corded in the paper sent to me, it is not to be sep- 
arated from the considerations which led to it. I 
wish that these were such that I might give to them 
my unqualified assent, but I cannot do so with 
candor. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that I 
was requested by Mr. Ellison simply to classify my 
self under one of two alternatives which were pre- 
sented. A courteous letter required a courteous 
reply, and so I undertook the task of fitting my 
ideas into the mold of another person's language, 
but closed my letter by repeating my own language. 
This attempt of mine seems to have given rise to 
the inference that I withdrew my previous state- 
ments. To be sure | do not care to lay stress on the 
statements produced under the infelicitous circum- 
stances of seven years ago, for I have since made a 
full and symmetrical statement of my belief, upon 
which I am content to rest my case. The simple 
fact, however, that,’in my letter to Mr. Ellison, I 
did not reaffirm my former statements does not 
warrant the inference that I disown them. But in 
the paper sent to me it is noted that certain selected 
phrases of mine are not now repeated by me, and 
the way is thus opened for the inference that thev 
have been tacitly withdrawn and that there has been 
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a change in my views since [ used them. This ap- 
pearance of change is hightened by the comparison 
immediately nade between these former “ declara- 
tions of opinion ”’ and my later ones. 

Moreover, the method of comparison used gives 
an appearance of great contrast between my former 
and my present statements. For these selected ex- 
pressions of mine are severed from their connec- 
tions and modifications and accumulated in such 
a way that they represent me as holding formerly 
a more radical position than Lever held. To a de- 
gree also my later expressions are selected so that 
they make my present position seem as moderate 
as possible. Whereas a comparison of my earlier 
and later statements by whole sentences or para- 
yraphs, and not by dismembered phrases, would 
reveal no inconsistency, I should not be just to 
myself if I allowed these disconnected phrases to 
stand asa representation of my views at any time, 
nor would it be just to you to allow you to appoint 
me on the supposition that there had been a change 
in my views. 

If my missionary record and the testimony of my 
fellows on the field, added to my own statement of 
belief, have set me forth in a different light from 
that in which I formerly appeared under the theo- 
logical scrutiny to which I was then subjected, that 
is due to the differirg circumstances of that time 
and this and not to achange in my views. Never 
have I been given to the parading of my opinion 
about a continued probation. If, in time past, I 
seemed to make it unduly prominent, that is be- 
cause, in my self-defense, I was compelled to do so. 

Again, in regard to the second sentence on page 
five of the paper, it is not true that actually there 
bas been an essential restraint or an essential modi- 
fication of the movements of my thought on this 
subject, but it is true that experience on the field 
has failed to develop what may have seemed to 
some to be dangerous and perversive tendencies 
in me. 

But whatever misapprehensions there may have 
been in the past it 18 a pleasure to learn that you 
are satisfied with my present attitude toward this 
question, as it appears from my missionary record 
and the testimony of my friends, namely, that my 
opinion on this subject is held in subordination to 
the great truths of Christianity and that it “does 
not limit my missionary zeal.” In regard to my 
genera] theological position, I suppose that the vote 
appointing me was taken on the basis of my state- 
ment of belief made to the council which ordained 
me. This is quite satisfactory, for that statement 
essentially represents my present position. I note 
with satisfaction, too, that within the bounds of 
the “common evangelical faith’ no restriction is 
imposed upon my liberty of thought and speech. 

In view of these facts and with the explanations 
given above, if my church approves, I am ready 
humbly and cordially to accept appointment. 

Sincerely yours, WILLIAM H. NOoYEs. 

THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE'S FINAL ACTION, 

JULY 18, 1893. 

The question of the appointment of Rev. William 
H. Noyes as a missionary of the American Board in 
Japan having been referred to the Prudential Com- 
mittee by the board at the annual meeting in 
Chicago, it was taken up by the committee as soon 
thereafter as other duties permitted, in a spirit of 
entire candor and cordiality, of personal friendli- 
ness toward Mr. Noyes, and of earnest desire to 
make the appointment if this could be done without 
disregarding previous positive decisions of the 
board and refusing to obey its repeated instruc- 
tions. The minute and resolution which accompany 
this report were accordingly adopted by the com- 
mittee on the eleventh of April by a nearly unani- 
mous vote, after prolonged consideration and dis- 
cussion, and were at once forwarded to Mr. Noyes. 
The provisional action thus taken, to go into effect 
on a notification from him of his desire for and 
acceptance of the appointment thus made, was 
based, as will be seen, on representations from mis- 
sionaries in Japan, and on what seemed to the com- 
mittee a fair while a generous and sympathetic 
interpretation of a letter from Mr. Noyes, not solic- 
ited by the committee but addressed to a member 
of it, in answer to a note of personal inquiry; and 
strong hope was entertained that the course thus 
taken would in the end command general assent, 
and that further discussion of the controverted case 
would not be required. The possibility was un- 


doubtedly foreseen that some might feel that the 
committee, in its desire for a result satisfactory to 
all, had put a construction of unwarranted liberality 
on the letter of Mr. Noyes; but it had certainly not 
intended to press his words beyond their natural 





scope and force, and in the consciousness of this its 
members were content to suffer any candid criticism. 

Letters, however, have been recently received 
from Mr. Noyes,and are herewith printed—written 
after the minute and resolution of the committee 
had been for several weeks in his hands, though 
wiitten before consultation on his part with those 
now supporting him and submitted for theapproval 
of the Prudential Committee before any further ac- 
tion should be taken—in which he states distinctly 
that while he does not care to lay stress on the state- 
ments of opinion made by him seven years ago, and 
while he thinks that in the selection and arrange- 
ment of those statements as made at the time their 
intended meaning was exaggerated or unduly em- 
phasized, the statements themselves have not been 
tacitly withdrawn by him, as the committee had 
gladly inferred; that, there has been no change in 
his views since he used them; that experience in 
the missionary field has brought neither restraint 
nor modification to the movements of his thoughts 
on the subject, as the committee had confidently 
hoped; and that it would not be just to himself to 
allow the committee to appoint him on the supposi- 
tion that there had been any change in his views. 

Such a declaration is altogether frank and manly 
on the part of Mr. Noyes and it increases the respect 
of the committee for him. But it obviously places 
the committee, in its judgment, in a position which 
forbids the decisive action of making the appoint- 
ment. It was upon these specific statements, now 
declared by him to be not withdrawn, and upon the 
views commonly understood to be set forth in 
them, that the board, in 1886, and again in 1887, re- 
jected the primary and the repeated applications of 
Mr. Noyes for missionary appointment. It was 
thus twice decided by it, after full discussion by 
overwhelming majorities, that it would not be best 
to give him the appointment which he desired and 
sought while he should continue to maintain these 
statements and to hold the views apparently con- 
veyed in them. 

The board aione can reverse these decisions, or 
declare them hereafter of no effect. The committee 
would be plainly usurping a power which it does 
not possess in undertaking to do this, It has no 
desire whatever to release itself from any just re- 
sponsibility by pleading uncertainty as to its au- 
thority. But an authority of such extraordinary 
reach and energy as would here be implied it has 
certainly never hitherto exercised or supposed it- 
self to hold, and if it had been intended to delegate 
to it such an authority by the vote at Chicago this 
should manifestly have been done in terms unmis- 
takable, not by obscure and uncertain implication, 
through words adopted without debate, and not de- 
cisively touching this point. 

The board is, of course, competent to say, when- 
ever it will, that objectionable statements, on which 
it had previously founded action of refusal, while 
continuing to stand unwithdrawn, shall be ac- 
counted no bar to subsequent appointment, if mis- 
sionaries desire this and if the committee shall 
deem it expedient. This belongs to its sovereignty, 
under Christ and with loyalty to the churches, in 
administering its own affairs. But the committee 








Ee 
can by no means assume such an office. Y. 
and doubtfully to infer the delegation to it of an 
authority so dominating and in effect so Tevoly. 
tionary, and then to proceed to act affirmat; 
upon this inference, would not only contradict the 
whole practice of the committee, but, if unrebuked, 
would, in its judgment, constitute a precedent of 
very threatening force. 

In the absence, therefore, of any authority of 
which it has been certified to do what the board 
appointing it has formally and repeatedly refused 
to do, the committee can proeeed no further in the 
case of Mr. Noyes. Whatever may have been, or 
may now be, the individual wishes of members of 
the committee, it is their common conviction that 
the letters lately received make it impossible for 
them to take further steps in the matter befor 
them. 

Resolved, pe that the committee take 
no further action on the missionary appointment of 
Rev. Mr. Noyes, and that a =r of this resolution, 
a foregoing minute, be forwarded to Mr 





Just ARRIVED.—The last flicker of spring comes 
in the shape of a new library writing table at Paine’s 
furniture warerooms, 48 Canal Street. It is one of 
the best styles of the season, though it does come 
late; and is of a conveniently small size, whieh 
makes it available in any apartment, however lim. 
ited the floor area. The price is very low. 








ire. Abbie A. Davis 
Good Health Restored 


“Thad a severe attack of the grip and after 
the sickness I had a bad cough. [ could not 
sleepand my flesh fell away. Finally I decided 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills, and 

* they did me more good than all the other medt 
cine I took. I always praise Hood’s Sarsap& 
riliaand Hood’s Pills, because 


Hood’s*Cures 


ABBIE M. Davis, 41 Wall St., Norwalk, Conn, 


Hood’s Pills 2re carefully prepare: a:.! 
are made of the best ingredients. Try a Lox. 








For Correspondence. 


The Eleventh Commandment of Comfort is vio- 
lated every day that you delay the purchase of a 
You do not necessarily need a large 
size; something sufficient for writing or correspond- 
ence, with a drawer for stationery, is all that is 


Library Table. 


required. 


We are taking many orders for this new pattern 





for parlors, living rooms and libraries; we quote a midsummer price as follows: 


IN QUARTERED OAK_ = 
IN MEXICAN MAHOGANY 


$19.00 
$23.00 


The shape is very graceful; tall, slender legs, with splendid frames, carved braces, 


and delicate moldings. 


The drawer pulls of burnished brass. 
The top overhangs with slightly convex sides. 


The table is mounted on light 


casters. We use special care in the selection of the wood, both as to grain and color. 





Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 





Seuth Side Bestou 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The figures of the foreign trade of this coun- 
try in the year just closed, on June 30, furnish 
an interesting and suggestive study. The ex- 
ports of merchandise amounted to $847,000,000, 
against $1,030,000,000 in the preceding year, 
and less than in any of the three years pre- 
ceding. The decrease in exports has been very 
considerably due to the diminished quantity 
of cotton sent out and at lower prices, and to 
the low prices of wheat exported. In exports 
of breadstuffs, cotton and petroleum the fall- 
ing off has been just about equal to the total 
loss. 

The imports of merchandise in the recent 
vear were $941,000,000, against $827,000,000 in 
the year preceding. The imports of the re- 
cent year have never before been equaled. 

There was an excess of imports of merchan- 
dise in the late year of $93,000,000. This ex- 
cess of imports compares with an excess of 
exports in the preceding year of $202,000,000. 
There was, therefore, a change in the balance 
of trade of $296,000,000, a phenomenal sum. 
Such a change might well stagger even the 
most productive and the richest country on 
the earth. 

Only twice in the past twelve years, until 
this recent fiscal year, have the imports of 
merchandise exceeded the exports. In one of 
these two years the excess was $28,000,000, in 
the other $2,000,000. An excess of $93,000,000 
indicates the revolutionary nature of the re- 
cent changes in our foreign trade. 

In the year 1891-92, with an excess of ex- 
ports of merchandise of $202,000,000, the ex- 
ports and imports of gold just about balanced. 
With a balance nearly $300,000,000 against us, 
ascompared with the preceding year, it would 
be expected that in the past year there would 
be enormous exports of gold to settle our 
trade balance. These exports of gold were 
heavy, as much as $108,000,000; partially offset 
by imports of $21,000,000 gold, there was still 
an excess export of the yellow metal of $87,- 
000,000, In the year 1880-81 there was an ex- 
cess of imports of $97,000,000. With ‘that one 
exception the balance of gold shipped either 
way was larger in the last year than ever be- 
fore. In the year 1890-91 the excess of exports 
was $63,000,000, and in 1888-89 the excess of 
exports was $49,000,000. The magnitude of 
this year’s movement of gold dawns upon one 
in these comparisons, and it is small wonder 
that Government and private holdings have 
been reduced at a rate and to a point that 
caused intense alarm. 

Exports of silver have been large, but the 
excess exports amounted to but $17,544,000, an 
amount not extraordinary in itself nor of great 
importance in our trade balances. 

It is evident that with such an adverse bal- 
ance of trade, while we at the same time have 
a large annual indebtedness accruing for in 
terest, this country will be heavily drained of 
gold. The drain will not stop until exports 
increase and imports diminish. Of this desir- 
able change in trade there are some faint indi- 
cations at present. Prices of grain have 
declined, till Europe is buying freely and in- 
ability to obtain credits is restricting importa- 
ons. But this change must continue and 
become quite radical before it can relieve us 
of the fear of another severe drain upon our 
stock of gold next winter and spring—a drain 
which would produce additional disaster. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
GEORGE HOLBROOK WHITE. 

Mr. White, principal of the academy of Oberlin 
College and professor of ancient languages, died at 
Huron Street Hospital, Cleveland, O., Friday, July 
‘aged 45 years. By the thousands of students 
whose lives owe much to his patience and encour- 
agement the untimely death of Professor White 
a felt as a personal loss. Born in Lawrence, 
a May 2, 1848, he graduated from Amherst in 

0 and after three years of teaching in Hopkins 








Academy, Hadley, was recalled to his alma mater 
as instructor in the Latin and Greek languages. 
He went in 1876 to the important and difficult posi- 
tion of principal of the preparatory department of 
Oberlin College. To this was joined the professor- 
ship of ancient languages. With rare fidelity and 
enthusiastic devotion he gave himself to the tre- 
mendous burdens of this position and achieved a 
marked success. Under his administration the 
standard of scholarship was made equal to that of 
the Eastern academies. Professor White, in his 
devotion to the work, forgot himegelf and by years 
of excessive labor undermined his constitution. A 
year was spent in Europe in the hope of regaining 
his health, but with no marked improvement. In 
September last he submitted toa painful surgical 
operation, which gave temporary relief. With the 
hope of making the improvement permanent he 
went to the hospital for a second operation, which 
resulted fatally. 
—_- 
Rev. H. Q. Ward received from Dartmouth this 
year the degree of M.A. instead of D. D.,as an- 
nounced last week. 











Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70) Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational! Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, oupiies, 
or oyengers by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational Ilouse. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUKUH BUILDING  So- 
CIETY.—Church and Pazoenage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rock 
Mountain region. ev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 15 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamiiton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
—, Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
eges. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
mi es, organi hools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and_ other reli- 
famine literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

rv; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary ; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. wonerezational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
& W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND - SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; one. 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; ‘urnishes loan }‘braries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines solt- 
cited, and may be sent tothe chapel, Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 

c 

© 





Secretary, Room 22, Con tional House. 
Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZz1&, D. D., President. 
guess Sosip, Freaterer. PRS 
ARNA 5. SNO ‘orrespondt lecretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. e 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 

merican Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Ad D 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1842. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper. 
ance homes and boarding nouses in :eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
bear ——_ the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman's d 
an 'e Boa 

Contributions to sustain ite work are solici and 
remittances of same are ues to made t 
to the main office of the Soci ty at New York. 
Kon Wnt. brit Neersary 

iv. « & le 

W. ©. StuRGEs, Zreasurer. 








Financial. 


Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. Same te. 


Boston, Mass. 
Fiease menutivu the Congregationalist. 


lowa Loan & Trust (0., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $261,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of #200, $300, $500 and $1,100 
each, 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of @100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheertully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 








7 WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. ; 


First Mortgage Loans 


—Oon— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON—— 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 636°7/o AND 7°% > 


We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience, Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
CABH CAPITAL ccccccccsccccccscccccccccccsee $3.000,000.00 




















Reserve Premium Fund ..........+.-seesceeeeee 172,337.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claimsand Taxes 745,973. 
Net Surplus.......c.ccccccccccccccccccccecesevees 1,237 ,920.96 
CASH ASSETS..............+.. $9,156,2381.52 
300,512.51 
: 1 557,303.27 
tate 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 
k and Railroad Stocks and Honds 
(market valu@).......ccccccsscccesccceesrecees 3,309,915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
MONS. 06. crecevcecccererceserscceseseseresscese 232.58 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 


ST EEE eee 89,156,231 .52 
EALD, President.’ 7 


D. A. H 

q. * et al } Vice- Presidents. 

W. L. BIGELOW, 

T. B. G E 

H. J. FERRIS, A. 

New York, July 12, 1892. 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 

CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 

BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 

ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 

FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


EEN } Secretaries. 
M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
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Platt’s 
Chlorides, | 


The Household 


Disinfectant | 


Fourteen years of daily practi- 

cal tests by tens of thousands of prac- 

| tising physicians, and by hundreds of 

thousands of careful housekeepers have 

| established beyond doubt the value 

and usefulness of this important dis- 
ease dispelling preparation. 

An odo: less liquid, powerful, prompt 
and chea}, i‘ is just what every family 
needs, Sold by druggists and fine 

grocers, in quart bottles only. 
Prepared only by 


HENRY B. PLATT, 
New York. 














fm 


or inl 


M .ny thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 
oft 1e nited States,in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


bw any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atinospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
xe ‘tle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
iu « rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
act'y in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and nonce epuseese nearly all ~ossible conditions 
or disease. IT WILL CURE you. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


in 





For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 
Rev. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Why not preserve your papers? 
. 
Convenient 


a 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST 


§ Size A holding 13 numbers. 
! Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Two sizes. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF OHRIS- 
TIAN SOO0IOLOGY. 


BY REV. IRVING MEREDITH, LEXINGTON, MASS. 
—— 


Faith in the practicability of righteousness, 
firm confidence in the gospel of Christ as the 
solvent of the world’s ills and an intense pur- 
pose to apply its truth and the Christ life to 
all the problems and needs of today were the 
marked characteristics of the men who met at 
Chautauqua last week to take steps for the 
organization of the American Institute of 
Christian Sociology. The gathering included 
Prof. Richard T. Ely of the University of Wis- 
consin; Rev. G. D. Herron, D.D., recently 
elected to the chair of applied Christianity at 
Iowa College, Prof. John R. Commons of the 
University of Indiana, Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, 
Rev. Dr. James Brand of Oberlin, Chancellor 
McDowell of the University of Denver, Rev. 
Mr. Young of Ann Arbor, Rev. Dr. Frank 
Russell, Rev. Sidney Strong of Cincinnati 
and Rev. A. C. Sewall of Schenectady. “Many 
unable to be present expressed themselves as 
heartily in favor of the movement. 

The first meeting, held July 19 in the Hall of 
Philosophy, the famous “‘ Hall in the Grove,” 
was called to order by Professor Ely, who 
spoke of the need which was felt for the 
broadening of Christianity and its application 
to the needs of humanity. He said there was 
no society now organized calculated to work 
along such lines as those suggested. He also 
called attention to the necessity of assuming 
the Christian point of view in the beginning 
in order that there might be no diversion of 
aim. Christianity as taught by Christ is a 
social system, and the development of that 
system must proceed along scientific lines. 

Dr. Herron spoke of the rapidly growing 

feeling that society is not just, and said that 
Christ came for the purpose of establishing a 
divine-human society in the earth. What is 
needed now more than any other thing is the 
scientific study of this model constitution. 
Dr. Herron described bis class at Burlington, 
which numbered fifty young professional and 
business men and met every week for the last 
uwo years of his 1ecently ended pastorate. 
There was also a similar body of young 
women. These classes studied thoroughly the 
economic basis of the world’s institutions, the 
actual teaching of Christ, the understanding 
which the early church had of it before the 
pressure of Greek philosophy had warped it 
and the wide divergence from the simple 
social system of Christ found almost every- 
where in modern society. Many were in- 
cluded in the class who did not stand in 
accord with the leader at the outset, some 
even refusing to accept Christ in any other 
way than as the greatest ethical teacher, but 
from the class a number entered the church. 
Dr. Herron has promised to prepare a leaflet 
containing his experiences and methods with 
this class. Dr. Russell referred to the un- 
readiness on the part of many professed Chris- 
tians to accept the teachings of Christ regard- 
ing the absolute necessity of unselfishness 
in order to have eternal life and said that 
ninety-five per cent. of the resources and 
strength of the church is spent in itself. 
A committee appointed to draw up a con- 
stitution and nominate officers was in session 
more than ten hours and reported the follow- 
ing constitution, which was adopted unani- 
mously. It is quoted in those parts only 
which relate to the scope of work: 


OBJECTS. 


1. To claim for the Christian law the ulti- 
mate authority to rule social practice. 

2. To study in common how to apply the 
truths and principles of Christianity to the 
social and economic difficulties of the present 
time. 

3. To present Christ as the loving Master 
and King of men, and His kingdom as the com- 


Continued on page 135. 
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For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


AYER’ 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 
MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and oa of every 
vcuption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
ecrofulous, hereditary, or ul. 
cerative, no agency in the 
world is so specdy, econom. 

ailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, -consisting ot 
CuTicura, the great skin cure, 
CutTicura SoaP, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
and CuTtcurRa RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. Ina vere, Oe 
are the greatest skin cures, blood puritiere, 
humor remedics of modern times, and =. used 
in the treatment of every humor and ‘!sco7o, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 

PorteR Dru@ AND CHEMICAL CorRP., Boston, 

*“* How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 


PLES, blackheads, red, . hands and fall 
ing hair cured by CuTICURA . 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Ant 
Pain Plaster relicves rheumatic, sei. 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and mu 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25c. 


oO 


True economy 
doesn’t buy what it 
doesn’t need. Indiges- 
tion, Bilious.:ess,Sick- 
Headache, do not 
need a dollar’s worth 
of doctor, but a 
quarter’s worth of 


Beecham’s 































Worth e 
a Guinea ) Pp | ] 
( a Box. 1 S 
Price 25 cents. (Tasteless) 
‘OQ 


AGENTS $59 to $100 75% 


* 
| | Ladies or Wenis. Best seller known. Need 

1 j ed atevery house, place of business or farm 

‘im the yearround. “Home” Electric Motor 
runsallkindsoflightmachinery. Cheap 
est poweron earth. Connected instantly @ 
wash or sewing machine, corn shellet, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentist’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, last# 

a life-time. No experience needed. 1? 
show in operation means a sale. Guat 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars fret, 


























IT WILL SERVE THE INTERES™ 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested 
announcements in our ADVERT!SING COLUMNS, 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement W# 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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BR ae 
plete jdeal of human society to be realized ou 
earth. 

METHODS. 

1. The publication of leaflets, monographs 
and treatises which relate to Christian sociol- 
ogy, and the recommendation of courses of 

Y, y, 
ere employment of a suitable person or 

present the principles of the in- 
hurches and other public places, but 
especially in schools, colleges and theological 
seminaries, a8 opportunity may offer, and thus 
to impress Christian people with the urgent 
need of applying to all social subjects the 

rinciples of the gospel of Christ, ‘* the glad 
tidings of great joy” which are meant ‘for 
all people.” ; 

3. The preaching of sermons and delivery of 
addresses on sociological topics by members of 
the institute, especially upon the first Sunday 
in May and the Sunday before the first Monday 
in September (the Sunday before Labor Day). 

4. The encouragement of the study of social 
science by the establishment of libraries, 
scholarships, lectureships and promenven 4 

the funds shall be provided 


persons to 
stitute inc 


in so far as 


therefor. : : 
5. The formation of local institutes for the 


study of courses of reading, the careful ob- 
servation of existing conditions of social life 
and such practical work as may suggest itself. 

6, The encouragement in individuals and 
local institutes of efforts for the promotion of 
industrial peace and for the preservation of 
friendly relations between various social 
classes, or the establishment of such relations 
where they do not exist. 

7. Annual convention of the general body, 
as well as conventions of the local institutes. 

8. Such other lines of work as may be sug- 
gested or approved hereafter. 

Any person having the objects of the insti- 
tute at heart may become a member by apply- 
ing to the secretary. There are no annual 
dues for membership, but it is expected that 
each person will make annual contributions. 
Prof. R. T. Ely was elected president and 
Prof. John R. Commons secretary, Rev. Dr. 
George D. Herron the principal of instruc- 
tion and organization and the New England 
members of the council are: President W. J. 
Tucker, Rev. P. S. Moxom, D.D., Stephen 
O'Meara, Esq., and Rev. Irving Meredith. 

Any questions will be answered and names 
will be enrolled on the list of members of the 
Americau Institute of Christian Sociology on 
application to the secretary, Prof. John R. 
Commons, Bloomingtov, Ind. 

or 


QGHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


All the members of the Chinese Congregational 
Society of Fresno, Cal., go out before every meeting 
to invite their friends to come.—At Hotel En- 
deavor, in Chicago, Friday evenings are observed 
48 missionary evenings, speakers being provided by 
the Christian Endeavor Missionary Institute. 


The Endeavor Union in China includes representa- 
tives of the Presbyterians, Methodists, Wesleyans, 
Baptists and Congregationalists, and has an official 
paper.—The society in Kobé, the oldest in Japan, 
and now five years old, has made plans for a Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention in that city at the close 
of the summer school there. 

The society in the South Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
unites during the summer with the mid-week service 
of the church, furnishing the leader for the alternate 
meetings. They are also helping to start a Sunday 
evening service at a mission church.——The Sunday 
school committee at Monastir, Macedonia, among 
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Sterling Silver 
Inlaid 


A piece 
of silver is 


and then plated entire. 
Ask your jeweler for them. 
Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 





its duties includes seeing that scholars learn their 
lessons and bring their Bibles. The social com- 
mittee makes arrangements for the holding of 
mothers’ meetings in different parts of the city. 


In Australia many meetings for prayer were held 
as nearly as possible at the time of the closing meet- 
ing at Montreal. The society has received hearty 
commendation from the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly of Queensland and is received with great 
favor by the Wesleyans of New South Wales. 


One session of the Ohio convention was largely 
occupied with papers presenting different interpre- 
tations of the initials “C. E.” Among the titles 
were Christ Exalted, Consecrated Energy, Conse- 
crated Effort, Conscientious Exactness, Continued 
Enthusiasm, Complete Evangelization. An ‘“ infor- 
mation box,” asa substitute forthe “ question box,” 


brought out many useful points on giving, the use 
of good literature and house-to-house visitation. 





The first care of a man settling in the coun- 
try should be to open the face of the earth to 
himself by a little knowledge of nature, or a 
great deal if he can, of birds, plants, rocks, 
astronomy—in short, the art of taking a walk. 
This will draw the sting out of frost, dreari- 
ness out of November and March, and the 
drowsiness out of August.—Emerson, 





When Weary and Languid 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

When you are weary and Janguid with the heat of 
summer, and strive in vain to keep cool, and your 
temper also, the use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
will materially aid you. 








You have noticed 
Others always look bright, clean, fresh. 
“‘economizes” with “cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


faded. 


that some houses always 
seem to need repainting ; 
they look dingy, rusted, 
The owner of the first 





The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- } 


ings never look as well. 


Almost everybody knows that good paint can only be had by using 


strictly pure White Lead. 


The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. 


The | 
' 


following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch’’ process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 


** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsb’gh) 


*“ATLANTIC " (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) 
**COLLIER ” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
‘*PAHNESTOCK" (Fit\isburgh) | 
** LEWIS” (Philadeiphia) } 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) | 
**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN " (Chicago) | 
** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER" (New York) } 
**UNION " (New York) 


have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. } 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


t Broadway, New York, 











} MORAL. 


ackage of GOLD DUST, 
nd it will pay. 


Buy a 
You'll 





The New Cinderella. 


The ugly step-mother and two sisters tall 
Had gone in their coagh to the young prince’s ball, 
Just like the old story ‘veil-known to us ail, 


And left little Cindy alone ini 
J the ashes, . 

To mourn while her sisters were off making mashes, 

In pink muslin gowns, and blue satin sashes. 


“Ere you go to the ball, scrub all the doors, 
Scrub all the windows, scrub ail the floors.” WA é 
This, their command when poor Cindy implores. LG (fd. B 


But ber god-mother said: “Come Cindy dear, bustle! 
If vou'd go to the ball, take GOLD DUST and hustie, 
Don't sit there and cry without moving a muscie!” 
In less than an hour her hard task was done. 

In blue silk, and diamonds that shone like the sun, 
She danced at the ball, and the prince’s heart won. 


If you'd get through your work, ont go out to play, 


GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


Is the best cleaner known—a scientific combination that gets away with 
dirt on sight and which sells at half the price of “the other kinds.” Try 11. 


Made only by N, K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 


























Montreal. 

















USE.“ DURKEE’S 






SALAD DRESSING’ 








Prattinst Library Ryerson Jan94 
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Housekeepers 
Should Remember. 


The Government Chemists, after having analyzed 
all the principal brands of baking powder in the 
market, in their reports placed the “Royal” at the 
head of the list for strength, purity and wholesome- 
ness; and thousands of tests all over the country 
have further demonstrated the fact that its qualities 
are, in every respect, unrivaled. 

Avoid all baking powders sold with a gift or 
prize, or at a lower price than the Royal, as they in- 
variably contain alum, lime or sulphuric acid, and 
render the food unwholesome. 
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WHETHER Leather lasts _ 


ten minutes or ten years 

a on what happens to 

Vacuum Leather Oil js 

the care-taker; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 

swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store: 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 











GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Boiled baby 
was the preference of Charlies Lamb, 
A lady asked him: “How do you 
like babies?” He replied: “Boiled, 
madam.” 
perhaps arose from the idea of 
some fond parents that fine clothes 
make a fine baby ; they don’t. It 
is the little fellow inside of the 
clothes, who has only one tooth ' 
and a spectacular smile, dimpling 
off at the ends of his toes. Prett 
dress completes the charm—as it 
does with everything. Even a 
watch should have a handsome out- 
side; but the main point is the time 
it keeps. You find all this in the 
new, quick-winding Waterbury. 
Al! jewelers sell it. All styles, $4 to 1s. 4” 



































Miss CLARA A. PENNISTON, Graduate of — 
P ZealeingSchoo, St. Catherines, Ont., who has had the 
good fortune to nurse undersome of the most eminent 
and pe mep oy physicians in New York City, writes : 
lieve the cterilization of milk the greatest ad- 
vance of the es are fortunate who are born 
since its introduction. My reasons for preferrin 
sterilized milk to any other artificial food are that f 
have never yet seen a baby who did not thrive on it, 
and Ap from eight to fourteen ounces a week of 
good solid flesh ere this, as babies on condensed milk for example gain, but are 
white and flabby, and have: not any stamina ‘when taken ill. I prefer, to any other, the 


— Steam Sterilizer.” 


Tt is simple and peapenseve ; anyone can use it. woah. he CASTLE & co. is 


For sale by dru ts. Ve will send you our Nursery 
Book for Mc others: free, if you mention this paper. ROCHESTER, N. : f 





6644444466, 4544444454452 20000" 
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Can’t Help 


KEEPING ANEN 


? Left to itself upon the 
- coast, Columbia trueness 
f passes everything. 

P _ All about Columbias in Book about Co- 
5 lumbias, free on oy sarees to Columbia agen- 


, cies, or by mail for two two-cent stamps. 
, Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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This bachelor sarcasm | 








Shuttle and Anvil 


JUST OUT. 


BOTH IN THE 
IDEAL 
and 
UNIVERSAL 
KEYBOARDS. 


ui DEQUALLY WELLSS 


We are NOT in the Trust. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
300 WASHINGTON STREET. 


9638 | 





HAMMOND 


RESPONDS TO STACCATO ORILEGATO Saag 
eS 





wear 
IT ALL AGES— 
to Adults. 


WARSHALLFIELD & 0. 
West'n antrated 


FERRIS BROS., sy Br Manatee : 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS: 








GENTS WANTED ON SALARY 
Bone Agents ‘waking go Pe en 
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